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4 CLEVELAND GETS 
THE GREEN LIGHT 






The Chairman of the Board 
of War Production suggests 
some ways in which members 
ean help faeilitate travel. 

















OES the Cleveland Convention have 
anything to do with winning the 
war? The answer is yes. What is it 

that wins wars? The answer—materials and 

morale. Napoleon said, “The latter is four 
times as important as the former.” How do 
we build morale? The Kiwanis answer is— 
by doing our objectives as contained in our 
program. So at Cleveland we are going to 
bring our people together and confer about 
this work. The program will be made to 
include war plans for clubs. The club ac- 
tivities are morale building. These, when 
carried on in our many communities will 


build victory morale. Home morale supports 


a By Charles §.D 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


the battle fronts. We have no choice. Our 
government has placed on us the task of 
building war morale that backs our fighters, 
produces materials for their use. So we are 
bringing Kiwanians and their ladies together 
in Cleveland to talk all of these things over. 
Of course, there will be renowned speakers 
and conference leaders. Yes, and some en- 
tertainment, the kind vou like. Already hun- 
dreds have made reservations. I will be 
looking for thousands of you there and ready 
to accept the responsibilities you have already 
said you would take. 

Let’s start a “If you'll go, I'll go” move- 
ment. 











THE KIWANTS 


M A G 





For 





CHAIRMAN 





HEY are going to come by train, boat, bus and gas 
buggy—at least 6,000 Kiwanians and we are all ready 
for them. Twenty-two committees picked from the 
1,200 members of the Sixth Division have been racking their 
brains and working day and night so that you will go home 
from Cleveland saying that you never attended a convention 
like it. 
up with enough gas to get you here and we will see that you 


Don’t worry about the gasoline situation, you load 


have plenty to get you back because there never has been 
and probably never will be any gas rationing in Ohio. 

You will find the hotels in Cleveland very comfortable 
at this time in June and the Public Auditorium, where almost 
all convention events will be held, is very spacious and 
comfortable for a convention such as ours. 

You will get the surprise of your life when you walk into 
the Meetin’ House where you will be able to get any informa- 
tion you want and where you will be entertained almost 
every minute that convention sessions are not being held. It 
will be a swell place to meet and 
chat with your Kiwanis friends 
that you have not seen for a year. 

The program being arranged 
by Tom Husselton is the best 
ever, and [ want to say right here 


WERE WAITING 


by George F. Buehler 


GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


The General Convention Chairman in 
combination weleome and invitation 
assures those who will attend meet 
at Cleveland of a great experienee. 








VOU 





1 
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that | found out from my association with him in the past 
couple of months that he knows his Kiwanis and how to set 
up a Kiwanis program. It is made up of such top speakers as 
Leonard W. K.C., Ottawa, 
Howard, President of the National 
London, Ohio; Matthew m Woll, Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Washington, D.C.; Robert W. 
Horton, Director of Information, O.E.M., Washington, D.C. ; 
Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant 
United States, Washington, D.C.; Dr. Stanley High, Norton, 
Connecticut ; and our own Roe Fulkerson. Dr. Lyman Bryson, 


Brockington, Ontario; R. B. 


Editorial Association, 
Labor, 


\ttorney General of the 


Educational Director, Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York City, will lead the panel discussion on “Kiwanis in the 
Post War World.” 

For the ladies, there will be Miss Cornelia Stabler, Buck 
Hill Falls, Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Entertainment Committee has many surprises up its 


Pennsylvania, and 


sleeve for you and I am sure you 
will not have a dull moment. The 
International Ice Revue sched- 
uled for Wednesday night will be 
registration 


worth the cost of 


alone but that is just one item. 








War effort being hindered 
and prices go up because 
of practices. Government 
is starting to investigate. 


NMLOSI by a huge “Welcome to 
Florida” sign, just over the St. 
\Mlarv’s River, | watched loaded 


motor-trucks pull to a stop. Inspection 


officials were examining their contents. 
“What's that for?” I asked. 

“Checking on eggs and other prod 
ucts,” one of them answered. “Eggs 
brought in trom Georgia, or other states, 

ust pay a 4-cent per case tax in 
I los 

Later, in Jacksonville at retail stores 
| iw some eggs labeled “Fresh Florida 
Eggs” and others “Shipped Eggs.”” The 


law requires such labels, to discriminate 


in tavor of home-state eggs. And the 
eller « n't call eggs fresh which are pro- 
duced outside Florida! 


Curious to see how Georgia took this 
slur on the product of her hens, I con- 
ulted officials in Atlanta. | found that 
Georgia has retaliated with laws requir- 
ing every case of eggs transported into 
the state to be marked with the state of 
origin, to pay two cents inspection tax, 

| the word “shipped” must be marked 
on cach egg! Even eggs bought by the 
\rmy’s Quartermaster Marketing Cen- 
ter in Chicago and shipped to a training 
camp in Georgia must pay the tax—al- 
though the Army owns the eggs. 

the Georgia Commissioner of Agri- 
culture is empowered to declare an em- 
bargo on truits, vegetables and. truck 
crops from other states, if in his opinion 
Georgia crops are sufhcient for home 


needs, Thus one man alone could erect a 


trade wall around his state, shutting 





“Each housewife . . . pays additional tribute." 
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by 0. K. Armstrong 


out the food products of all other states ! 

In the Department of Commerce in 
Washington, members of a special Inter- 
departmental Committee studying bar- 
riers to interstate trade informed me 
that every one of our states has numer- 
ous laws to favor “home” products and 
to discriminate against those from “‘for- 
eign” states. More than 1,500 separate 
statutes have been listed, each of which 
may stop or slow up the free flow of 
goods from sister states. By far the 
greatest number discriminate against 
out-state foodstuffs and fuel. The theme 
is the same in every state: “Home mar- 
kets for home products ie 

Who pays for this “protection” ? Con- 
sumers, of course. Each housewife, 
anxiously watching the familv budget at 
a time when the strain of war is forcing 
prices up, pays additional tribute to the 
favored few home producers protected 
by the discriminatory laws of her state. 
The total is hard to estimate, but it runs 
into millions of dollars. 

Why have we permitted this high tide 
of trade-barrier rivalry? First, depres- 
sion years forced the states to scramble 
for new revenues. “Tax the enterprise 
of other states!” became the misguided 


motto. Second, the pressure of minority 


groups prompted state legislatures to 
keep out food, fuel and other commod- 
ities from over the border. On both 
counts the trade barriers are failures. 
Taxes collected on out-state products 
seldom pay for the increased costs of 
administration, inspectors and collectors. 
Favors to pressure groups are always 
made at the expense of the public. 

These tariff walls between the states 
have tended to break our national mar- 
ket into little segments, with each state 
retaliating against its neighbors. The 
Florida-Georgia egg war has_ spread 
over the country. Twenty-six states now 
have laws to protect home-laid eggs, 
while six have established grades which 
can be met only by eggs laid within those 
states. Eggs are highly important in a 
balanced diet, particularly for children, 
Yet marketing reports back up the claim 
of nutrition authorities that, because of 
high prices, consumption of this food is 
far below our needs. Trade-barrier laws 
are inevitably forcing a lowered stand- 
ard of living. 

Milk is a universal food. Every state 
wisely provides for inspection of dairy 
products as a health measure. The U. S. 
Public Health Service has issued a set 
of model rules for milk, cream, butter, 
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STATE TRADE BARRIERS? 


ice-cream and cheese. Twenty states have 


set up dairy regulations—stricter than 
the Federal frankly 
encourage monopolies for their own pro- 


requirements—to 


ducers and to maintain higher prices 
than free competition would warrant. 
The District of Columbia has set up 
the most flagrant trade barriers in this 
field. Washington is a boom city of 800,- 
000 people, the 
all-out effort to win the war. Yet fewer 
farmers are allowed to supply milk for 
the nation’s capital than in 1929, when 


the nerve-center of 


the population was half its present size! 
Milk retails at 2 cents per quart more 
than the average for eastern cities, and 
all the civilians and military residents 
pay the bill. 

The District “milk shed” is confined 
to a few counties close by in Maryland 
and Virginia. Although pasteurization, 
wherever it is done, renders milk prac- 
tically free from germs, the District de- 
mands pasteurization within its borders, 
effectively shutting out milk from a dis- 
tance. Requirements as to dairy barns 
and equipment are so expensive that few 
Federal rules 
call for chlorine milk 
utensils, but the District requires steril- 


farmers can meet them. 
sterilization of 


ization by steam. Among the long list 
of stipulations necessary to follow before 
inspectors will grant a permit to sell milk 
in Washington are such items as one 
“hemstitched” towel per two teats for 
each milking! Rules for buildings and 





equipment make it impossible, under war 
rationing, for a new dairyman to sell 
milk in the District of Columbia. Among 
other things, how would he get his 
To sit on a 
wooden stool while milking a cow is 


“metal milking stools”? 


forbidden in this milkman’s paradise. 

Thousands of workers are crowded 
into the nation’s headquarters for regu- 
lar or emergency public service. Officials 
estimate that for normal efficiency their 
nutrition requirements call for one-third 
more milk and cream than are obtain- 
able. Milk and cream can be safely trans- 
ported from far beyond the Washington 
monopolistic dairy shed. There’s plenty 
of excess in nearby Philadelphia and 
New York markets. But, staunchly de- 
fended by some members of Congress 
from Maryland and Virginia, this trade 
barrier stands. 

Numerous states have recently adopted 
methods to force higher prices on dairy 
foods by halting the products shipped 
from a distance. Pennsylvania laws bar 
evaporated cream and dry milk unless 
the manufacturer goes to the expense 
of having Pennsylvania inspectors du- 
plicate adequate inspection already made 
in producing states. Louisiana requires 
containers of out-state milk to have tags, 
issued by Louisiana, attached upon in- 
spection at the source. “Filled milk” is 
a low-cost pasteurized and vitaminized 
food, made by extracting the animal fat 
from milk and substituting an equal 


amount of vegetable fat. Twenty-nine 
states prohibit its importation. 

“At least forty million people in the 
United States are suffering from in- 
sufficient diet.” Vice President Wallace 
has said. Trade-barrier laws have con- 
tributed their share to this lack of nutri 
tion. In 31 states, the director of markets 
or a similar official is empowered to 
Here the 


struggle to favor home products has 


establish food standards. 
produced an amazing pattern of discrim 
inations, retaliations, conflicts and con 
fusion. Twenty-four states now require 
labels on certain out-state foods to show 
the state of origin, as though confessing 
to something disgraceful. California’s 


trade-barrier quarantines and inspec 
tions practically exclude fruits and vege- 
tables from other states. Containers for 
retail sale of jams, jellies, preserves, 
peanut butter and salad dressing must be 
The 
director of agriculture may issue market 
ing orders regarding any farm crop 


approved by the board of health. 


where in his opinion there has been mar- 


keting of greater quantity than Cali- 
fornia needs. Numerous duplicate in- 


spection fees increase the costs of pro- 
tection against competition. 

Numerous’ discriminations against 
low-cost foods from neighbor states place 
an appreciable burden upon the great 
majority of citizens and their children. 
The fight to bar oleomargarine is the 
best example of the long list. Federal 
pure-food standards require margarine 
to be properly labeled, to contain at least 
80 percent of fat, either animal or vege- 
both, to be fortified with the 


right amount of vitamins, and to be made 


table or 


with pasteurized skim milk. Authorities 

agree that margarine is a wholesome, 

nutritious table spread. Yet taxes, and 
(Turn to page 43) 




















"To sit on a wooden stool is forbidden." 
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They found so many wrong 
things about opera in its 
present state that about 
any change was of benefit. 


















AVE the Metropolitan!” ‘A million dollars to safe- 
guard the future of opera!” Appeals of this kind 
have blared forth with deadly regularity for years 
from thousands of radio loudspeakers, newspapers, lecture 
platforms, fund-raising pamphlets. It seems strange that it 
should be so—that with seats selling at eight dollars per, 
America’s operatic organizations should have continually to 

go begging to keep themselves going. Yet perhaps the 

eight-dollar seats are precisely what makes it so; perhaps 
they are a symbol of what generally has been wrong with 

American opera. For no art can thrive as a hothouse bloom, 
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a snobbish institution kept going for the 
benefit of a privileged few, without con- 
sideration for the budget or the tastes 
of the majority of the potential public. 

At last, however, an opera institution 
has come into being that is casting its lot 
with Mr. Average Citizen, who couldn’t 
and wouldn’t fork over eight dollars to 
watch Kirsten Flagstad, Ezio Pinza, Lily 
Tibbett, Lauritz 
Melchior all cavorting and warbling in 


Pons, Lawrence and 
a single cast, but can and does fill every 
seat in a house scaled at fifty cents to 
two-fifty for opera presented without 
stars but as lively, timely entertainment. 
This the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, whose achievements in 


institution is 


the brief three-year span of its existence 
have caused even the staid New York 
Times to remark, “This company shows 
that something momentous is stirring. 
It is time for the country to take notice.” 

For four seasons, the company suc- 
ceeded in filling Philadelphia’s Academy 


. a 
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Early in 1942, 
it took Boston by storm when it brought 


of Music to the rafters. 


its lively all-American ‘“Fausts” and 
“Figaros” to the tradition-hallowed Bos- 
ton Opera House for its initial major 
out-of-town venture. In a few months, 
in more than sixty cities from coast to 
coast, a prospective audience of more 
than a quarter million will have its first 
chance, for scarcely more than it costs to 
see a first-run movie, to hear grand 


opera in clear understandable English. 

Even in its inception the Philadelphia 
Opera Company was unusual. It was 
founded, not by a 


matrons or billionaire industrialists with 


group of society 
time on their hands, but by two lively 
young men who saw that opera in this 
country was on its last legs, yet were 
convinced that with the right injection 
of monkey glands it might become as 
vital a part of American cultural life as 
the theatre or the movies. One was a 
twenty-nine year old bank clerk, David 
Hocker, who had never been to a per- 
formance of classical music until he 
wandered by chance into a Philadelphia 
Orchestra Youth Concert five years be- 
fore, answered Leopold Stokowski’s call 
for volunteer bouncers, and stayed to 


become the Orchestra’s Youth Concerts 
Committee Chairman, responsible for a 
subscription plan that annually turned 
$11,000 the 
The other was an equally youthful one- 


into ensemble’s coffers. 
time honky-tonk pianist, Sylvan Levin, 
who had forsaken his Baltimore night- 
club career to serve as assistant to the 
Stokowski 


Their aim was to create an opera 


mercurial for nearly ten 
years. 
theater where an entirely new audience 
would come, not to gape at Mrs. Astor- 


bilt or show off its own tiaras and eve- 


ning capes, but to see, hear, and enjoy 
a good show. 
The first 


these young impresarios was to analyze 


step in the campaign of 
what was wrong with opera as it ex- 
isted, and then attack it on all fronts. 
deal 


matter with opera than the price situa- 


For there was a great more the 
5 


tion. Libretti in a language foreign to 
more than three-quarters of the audience, 
the the 
and pathos lost in obscure figures of 


with dramatic intent, humor 


speech and alien allusions. Aging tenors 


and overstuffed sopranos, physically in- 













credible in the romantic parts they char- 
stilted, 


Repertoire 


acterized, and limited to out- 


moded “ham” histrionics. 
limited to frequent repetitions of a hand- 
ful of traditional works, with inadequate 
hearings, if any, for the less hackneyed 
delights of the opera stage and provoca- 
tive new offerings by native composers. 


Highly 


spotlighted at the expense of talented 


paid imported prima donnas 
young American singers, who are de- 
nied the experience and opportunities 


(Turn to page 44) 








A 


STUBBORN 


METAL 
By Martin Smith 


Once more precious than 
gold this metal we know 
as Atluminum is found in 
quantity throughout world. 


R. Adolf Schickelgruber, some- 

times referred to as Herr Hit 

ler, tore the Welcome sign off 

the mat at the famous Republic Mining 

Manutacturing Company mill at 

Hauxite, Arkansas, and then the Son of 

Heaven dropped some bombs at Pearl 
Harbor and away went the mat. 

So you don’t journey through the 
famous null any more to see how the 
preliminary steps in the production of 
iluminum are taken. But facts and fig- 
ures are still available and L. R. Brant- 
ing uperintendent of the Bauxite, 
\rkansas plant, is as hospitable and 
painstaking as rules and regulations 
will permit 

We journeyed to Arkansas just to see 
where aluminum came from and since 
that visit the featherweight metal has 
issumed such great importance that we 
offer some official facts and not too many 
figures on Arkansas’ production. The 
tine Hot Springs club is right close to 
some very extensive and valuable baux- 
ite deposits and on the other side is the 
Little Rock club 

Che United States defense and offense 
program calls for a tremendous amount 
of aluminum and the Republic Mining 
ind Manufacturing company, mining 
subsidiary of Aluminum Company of 
\merica, is working against time to 
move 3,000,000 cubic vards of earth in 
order to reach 3,000,000 tons of baux- 
ite. This amount of bauxite is sufficient 


(Turn to page 38) 


Top: Underground mining of bauxite. Center: 

Bauxite is hauled from mine to near-by hill for 

initial processing. Right: Loading bauxite at an 
open-pit mine. 
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VERY man who writes for a living gets fan mail. Both 
kinds. If his readers don’t agree with what he says, 
they skin him alive and hang his hide on the fence to 

dry. Ii they do agree with him, they send him beautiful com- 
plimentary letters to swell his head. 

The ‘fan mail to The Kiwanis Magazine has surprised us 
with the number of women who read the publications. Kiwan- 
ians must carry it home with them, and their wives must 
read it, because some of them write to us, bless ’em! 

Women are wearing pants these days. They are entitled 
to wear them if they want to, although rio woman ever looked 
as pretty in them as she does in skirts. But if she will wear 
pants, she must expect to assume some of the responsibilities 
that go with pants wearing. Already she is voting, skeet 
shooting, bowling, fishing, playing golf and what she fondly 
thinks is poker. Slowly but surely she is easing over into 
the realm of man. 

Read carefully the big double page spread advertisements 
of our modern food, drug and department stores, and you 
will find that every one of those advertisements is directed 
Why not? Market that 


spend eighty percent of all the money spent in retail buying. 


to women. surveys show women 
Father definitely does not bring home the bacon. He brings 
home the cash and his wife buys her particular brand of bacon. 
for the United States, but those of 
1890, 


less than four million women were gainfully employed. In 


These statistics are 


Canada are undoubtedly in the same proportion. In 


1941, there were thirteen million women working and receiv- 
ing wages. This great change was due to the fact that a gen- 
eration or so ago, there were only about twenty occupations 
open to women. Today they have a choice of five hundred 
different ways of making an independent living. 

Almost one-half of the private wealth in the United States 
today is in the possession of women. They own forty percent 
of all real estate; twenty-three percent of all stock shares, 
and sixty-five percent of all savings accounts. What a fund 
for buying government securities! 

In addition to all this, the women of the United States are 
the direct beneficiaries of eighty percent of all life insurance 
policies. ‘They receive annually a billion dollars in insurance 
benefits. They inherit about sixty percent of all estates. The 
conservative estimate of the holdings of women in the United 
States is in excess of two hundred and ten billion dollars! 

At no other time in the history of the world have women 
had the privileges and the opportunities they have right now. 
Year after year, laws giving men the best of it have been 
repealed. Women may not have equal rights today, but they 
certainly have more than equal advantages. 

In our two countries, we men have placed our women on 
a high pedestal. No one thinks of such a thing as a woman 
going to war. We have always fought her battles for her. 
Most of the money we have made has been given to her as 


My Personal Page 
By Roe Fulherson 


WOMEN AND WAR 








evidence of our love and devotion. If she has enjoyed spend 
ing it, we have enjoyed making it for her to spend. 

\ man’s idea of 
When 


a man wants to have real fun, he goes fishing or hunting with 


So much about women for the moment. 
a good time is exactly contrary to that of a woman. 
his male cronies. He puts on his oldest, raggediest clothes. 
He camps out, sleeps on the ground and eats campfire cooking. 
He doesn’t shave the entire time he is away. 

A woman’s idea of a big time is to go to a fine hotel, 
change her clothes four times a day and spend the rest of 
the day sitting in the dining room, the card room or the 
lounge, looking at the other women’s clothes. 
natures, women are the 


Because of their two different 


refining influence in the world. If there were no women, men 
would always dress as they do when they are on a hunting 
trip. If there were no women, men would never wear the 
They would 
leather 


peculiar looking top hat, white tie and _ tails. 


never learn to dance the rhumba, or wear patent 
shoes. They would never go to concerts or lectures. They 
would neglect all the cultural aspects. 

Jut it is not so much the refining and civilizing force of 
Our 
that 


people could be fools enough not to see that our way 1s best. 


women which makes them so worthy of our praise. 


world is blowing up all around us. We are agape 
We are beginning to worry over our security. 

Not only is every man Jack of us behind the eight ball, but 
every Jill of us is in the same position. We men can and will 
fight till the last one dies for democracy. ‘That is expected 
of us and we expect it of each other. But even the best that 
we can do is not enough. For the first time, we are asking 
ourselves what our women folks are going to do! 

Our democracies are in need of a patriotic revival as well 
as a religious revival. For these two things we must look to 
women. It is to our woman power we must turn for the 
encouragement, the praise, the inspiration to sustain us in the 
dark days which precede victory. 

She must exercise that divine power she has to brighten 
the corner where she is. She is life’s greatest influence for 
good, and never before has her ability been on trial as it is 
right now! 

She can wither with a single remark that seditious person 
who suggests that we are not right and that we will not win. 
She can answer with quick retort the other woman who com 
plains of the privations of war. She can get down on her 
knees and pray to her God tor having had the joy of living 
in such a day and in such a country, and then get up and do 
something to inspire the men who are’ fighting for her. 

The English speaking nations are democracy’s last stand. 
Democracy is woman’s last chance to be free. 

We men who are what our mothers, wives and daughters 
have made of us, believe that our womenfolks will justify 
our faith in them. 
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The thrills that go with 
a performance on ice are 
awaiting the Kiwanians in 
attendance at Cleveland. 


The cream of the world's talent wiil be on ice at Cleveland. Planned as 
carefully as any Broadway or Hollywood production, the revues are guar- 
anteed to dazzle spectators with colorful presentations. 
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N THE twelve years since Kiwanians were treated to 

an ice revue as part of the main feature at 1930 Atlantic 

City Convention, the ice carnivals have leaped in magni- 
tude and grandeur until today they constitute one of the 
most spectacular and extravagantly produced branches of 
the entire show business. 

Rising from a simple exhibition of “fancy skating,” 
featuring a few pioneering souls who had developed extra- 
ordinary agility in “cutting figures” and pirouetting on steel 
blades, today’s ice revues are no more like those early efforts 
of a few years ago than are the Broadway productions of 
Earl Carroll like those melodramas we used to stage in the 
family barn. 

During the past five seasons, three huge extravaganzas on 
ice, each with its own lavish wardrobe of glittering cos- 
tumes, its own orchestra and music written especially for 
its own show, have toured the nation, everywhere packing 
the “ice houses” with enthusiastic audiences. Last season 
saw more than two million people pay their way in to see 
pertormances of the three biggest carnivals on skates. 

Today’s successtul ice shows do not just happen. Re- 
hearsed and planned as carefully as any Broadway or Holly- 
wood production, the huge shows are presented to the public 
with all the color and skill that good producers and the 
cream ot the world’s talent can muster. It is no small 
compliment to the ability (and the looks) of many of the 
performers in these ice revues that they have been sought 
out by the talent scouts of the movie industry and now have 
added new fans through their appearances on the screen. 

The upheavals in Europe, too, have contributed no little 
part in making our skating shows bigger and better. Nu- 
merous stars who had had their names in lights across the 
Atlantic fled to America when their countries fell, and are 


(Turn to page 47) 
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LADIES jam 





wil 


HE ladies are going to be very 


busy, very pleasantly busy, when 


they come to leveland tor the 
twenty-seventh International convention 
cheduled tor June 14 to 18. 

There is a nice little housing plan 
under way also, which plan should par- 


ticular 


ly interest and delight the ladies. 


\ll International officers, International 
nittee chairmen, past International 
in the 


presidents and governors will 


} 


hotels where their districts are housed. 


This wa policy recommended to the 
International Board of Trustees and ap- 
proved by board and 1s effective to 
the last man and woman in Cleveland. 
For those who get into Cleveland the 
day before the convention opens, and 
such an early arrival is always to be 
recommended, the ladies will be delight- 
ed to participate in a sort of house 
warming at The Meetin’ House in the 
convention hall at the Cleveland Public 
\uditorium. That is 


o'clock Saturday night, June 13. 


scheduled for nine 


The first thing scheduled for Sunday 
is a band concert in the plaza, Cleveland 
Public 
tifully worked out presentation of colors. 
It is Flag Day, 


\uditorium, followed by a beau- 


you know. On Sunday 


evening at 7:45 the Musicale is sched- 


uled and there are sufficient features 
crowded into this program to thrill and 
delight vou 

And now come the features for which 


Mrs. Henry |. Williams, chairman of the 


Ladwe Entertainment Committee of 
Clevelat with her corps of co-work- 
ers, responsible. Great plans have been 


ide tor a tine, balanced list of enter- 


tainment features. On Monday morning 


in the Music Hall, Miss Cornelia 
Stabler, 


“It’s Curtain Time.” Mrs. Donley, wife 


monologist, will be featured 


of the International president will appro- 
Williams and 


those responsible for the event. At 3 


priately introduce Mrs. 
\londay afternoon there will be a recep- 
tion and tea to wives of International 
theet ind the 


Lt ) 


visiting ladies at the 
Higbee Auditorium. A _ fashion show 


will be an added feature. Great plans 


| (us 






if ad 
; 


a 


> 





Mrs. Henry J. Williams, 
Ladies Entertainment Committee 

Above: The Meetin' House where the ladies will 
congregate many times-during the convention 


Below: 





\nd then 
on Monday night the ladies will accom- 


are being made for this event. 


pany their husbands to the All-Kiwanis 
Night—Court of Honor program. On 
this program the feature address will be 
delivered by Roe Fulkerson, back to his 
place as a Monday night speaker. 
After the All-Kiwanis Night celebration 


the crowds will adjourn to the conven- 


pr per 


tion hall for an hour of music where at 
the Little Meetin’ 
House there will be important pleasures 


Theater and The 


available—dancing informally in_ the 
ballroom. 

On Tuesday morning there is going to 
be another gathering at the Music Hall 
in the Auditorium where the ladies will 
officially and formally meet International 
President Charles S. Donley. He will 
speak and when he speaks phrases ot im- 
portance come forth. His war work 
experiences would be interesting, if he 
could be prevailed upon to review them. 
Harper Gatton, Past International Pres- 
ident, is going to deliver an address and 
this eloquent Kentuckian will make his 
audience glad they came to Cleveland, 
if for no other reason than to be in the 


Music Hall, 


The afternoon is free and the ladies may 


uesday at eleven o'clock. 
prowl with their husbands, shop in 
Cleveland’s splendid stores or just get 
ready for the evening and night’s enter- 
tainment. The district dinners at 6:30 
will be as usual highlights of the con- 
vention. No one ever wants to miss a 
district dinner, especially when one had 
been in attendance at a dinner in the past. 
After the district dinners comes the 
president’s reception and ball in the con- 


vention hall., They do say in Cleveland 


Chairman of the 


MAGAZINE 
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that it will surpass all previous efforts. 
They could be right; they have been 
pretty right about things so far. Anyhow 
it is the great social event of the week. 

Wednesday morning there is another 
of those eleven o’clock gatherings at the 
Music Hall and this time Mrs. 
will introduce Miss Charlotte Whitton of 


Ottawa, Ontario, such an interesting and 


Donley 


inspiring speaker that the men’s pro- 
gram committee is trying to figure out 


her on 


ways and means of scheduling 
the business program. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be 
a boat trip. Beautiful Lake Erie will 
provide the water and the entertainment 
committee will make the boat available. 
All indications are that this will be a 
marvelously interesting and _ pleasant 
feature. 

At night there is the International 
Ice Revue, of which more is told in an- 
other section of this issue. And on 
Thursday morning it is hoped and urged 
that the ladies 
closing session of the convention. 


Looks 


a lady’s as well as a man’s viewpoint, 


will be on hand for the 


like a great convention from 
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Here is an article which 
tells of what is possible 
in the way of helping the 
milk supply last longer. 


OW that milk drops out of the 

clouds with parachute troops, 

fights through an Alaskan bliz- 
zard at 50 below zero without freezing, 
runs the submarine-infested Atlantic 
Ocean to Britain in a much smaller num- 
ber of ships, milk—transformed into 
powder—is fighting all over the world. 
Now that a Flying Fortress can lift 
150,000 quarts of compressed powdered 
milk, it is hardly fantastic to say that 
milk has already taken “the wings of the 
morning.” 

And on our mainland, as lack of 
rubber tires, manpower and tin threaten 
our civilian milk supply lines, farsighted 
people already ask, “If our transport 
system becomes badly jammed and re- 
stricted, can powdered milk get 
through?” The answer is, “Magnif- 
icently!” For it ships across the con- 
tinent at the cost of transporting fluid 
milk six miles! ... Here is some milk 
powder that has been out of our re- 
frigerator for over 10,000 hours. We'll 
mix it with water and watch our children 
drink it: it’s marvellously fresh! For 
this is the toughest fighting milk known. 
It hasn’t butterfat to turn rancid, and 
stands ready to fight on the home front, 





"Milk fights through an Alaskan blizzard at 50 below zero without freezing." 


to open a whole new world of milk to our 
civilians as well as to our armed forces. 
Here’s a description in one sentence: 
the most powerful milk in the world. 
Powdered whole milk is important, 
make no mistake, but the most exciting 
story is the unlocking of a great new 
milk supply. Largely because it takes 
the cream from ten quarts of milk to 
make a pound of butter, cream sep- 
arators spin out such a deluge of pre- 
cious separated milk that about 60 
million quarts a day find no commercial 
market; not yet. But milk drying is 
highly developed; every day you prob- 
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I consider dried milk to be of the greatest 
nutritional importance especially to those 
unable to obtain fluid milk. A low price 
would help make it available to low income 
groups who need it most. I certainly am 
opposed to any procedure which will un- 
necessarily raise the price of dried milks 
or restrict their sale. 
THOMAS PARRAN, 


Surgeon General. 


ably eat in bread a tiny part of the six 
million quarts a day which are already 
dried for use by bakers, ice cream 
makers, our military requirements, etc. 
And trade authorities recently estimated 
that at least 14 million quarts per day 
can be run off into powdered separated 
milk “rather quickly and efficiently,” in 
addition ,to present production. 

The milk is sprayed in a fine mist into 
the milk-drying chamber, where it 
strikes a current of warm air, and falls 
as fine white powder in a split-second. 
So quickly, indeed, that a quart is 
“trapped” as three 
powder, filling three-fourths of a cup, 
with “little change in its nutritive prop- 
erties.” 

But in this act of drying, the power 
of this milk to span distance has been 
stepped up 400-fold, much as a great 
transformer steps up a low-voltage elec- 
trical current to a high-potential cur- 
rent. Before, the current could go only 
a short distance; now at high voltage 


ounces of milk 


it speeds long distances and snaps across 


(Turn to page 42) 
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WE STILL PREFER HOTELS 


MANAGING EL 


4 


vear about this time we wrote 


LS] 


in article about hotels, our con 

tribution toward a more complete 
understanding of the trials and tribula- 
tions of the hotel industry and the im 
portance of that industry to the general 
public We incidentally tried to do our 
part toward publicizing the observance 
of National Hotel Week. We titled the 
“Hotels Preferred.” 


We still prefer hotels but the picture 


article 


has ( hanged SO 


completely that a good 
deal ef our 1941 advice couldn’t be fol- 
lewed without stepping in the way of the 
war effort machinery or having the war 
We wrote about the 
the added 


pleasures of stopping early in the eve- 


effort step on us, 


pleasures of motoring and 


ning and enjoying the facilities of the 


friendly hotel. That was last vear. You 
won't be doing so much driving this 
vear, some, but not so much. And be- 


fore these paragraphs are put into hot 


type we may not even be able to drive 
over to the next town on a Sunday to 
eat Aunt Minnie’s (So tar 


know we are 


shortcake 


as we the only human 


being ever to write “hot type ” But we 
ihout linotypes and things and 


that “hot” 


h now 


know type comes out not 


“cold” ) 

So National Hotel Week, June 1-7, 
takes on a new meaning. We have a new 
set ot suggestions to offer. 

Let's “Know Your Hotel” 
week. The hotel industry had a slogan 
“Hotels: An 
a Service to the Nation.” That slogan 
make The 1942 
special slogan is “On the Home Front, 
Hotels Also Serve.’ Very fine. 

Speaking the folks in 
smaller communities, and eighty percent 
United 


States and Canada are on Main Street, 


make it 
Asset to the Community, 


will always sense, 


first to the 


of the Kiwanis clubs in. the 
we suggest they look up the proprietor 
of their hotel, find out more about him, 


You'll 


find he has more tax worries than: you 


find out more about his business. 


have, that he has mortgages and pay- 
ments and auditing complications that 


will make you wonder how he keeps his 


head above water. You'll find he is pa- 


ITOR, THE 


Times have changed since 
we wrote Hotels Preferred 


but National Hotel Week— 


June | to 7—means a lot. 


triotic and loyal and serving his nation. 
His rooms are in demand. He has pretty 


generally had to increase room rentals 


slightly. His taxes and overhead in 
general have not increased slightly. They 
have increased mightily. They have 


turned over space and employes to fur- 
ther the sale of war bonds and stamps. 
They have done it willingly and gladly 
and they should have done it willingly 
and gladly, but the point is they did it. 
Young employes are gone, highly trained 
\ustralia or some place 
other than behind hotel counters. And 
Go and talk to 


vour local hotel men. It’s a great chance 


personnel is in 


business has increased. 


to find out about a business that has 
carried a lot of mystery with it for 
years and years. Of course food is 


higher, the blue plate luncheon that cost 
forty-five cents last year probably costs 
vou fifty-five now. But a little chat with 
your wife, your maid, your butler, your 
housekeeper or your chef, will develop 
the facts as to how much prices have 
advanced at the store where you buy 
your home consumed grits and sausages 
and eggs and bacon. The percentage of 
increase will favor the hotel, we are 
betting. 

In big cities there is a bid for business. 
We who live in the smaller cities are 
going to do most of our traveling by 
train, but we still are going to travel 
and there still is no substitute for hotel 
comfort. Never forget that the big city 
hotels are in need of your patronage and 
entitled to it just the same as in the 
smaller communities. And you do get a 
lot for your hotel dollar. 

And metropolitan hotels are very hu- 
man and personal in a lot of ways. 

We always think of our birthday in 
connection Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, or rather we wish we 


with 


by Merton S. Heiss 


KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


the New Yorker when 


birthday comes around. One expects to 


were in our 


get birthday cards from friends and 
relatives and insurance companies know 
more about your birthdays and your 
lessening risk values than anyone else. 
The insurance companies should send 
you birthday cards and diaries and cal- 
endars and dividends. But here is a 
great big tall hotel with its spires tickling 
the the 
which you could see the Queen Mary if 


clouds and from windows of 
she was in dock and can look all over 
and beyond the twenty-four dollar island 
of Manhattan. Deep in the heart of the 
New Yorker 
birthday card each vear and sends it to 


someone fixes up a nice 
us. And we are just human enough to 
really like it. And we know there are 
other hotels just as good and fine and 
hospitable. 

\fter all direction of a hotel is more a 
matter of conrmon sense and psychology 
than anything else. We know some hotel 
operators who were raised in the busi- 
ness, got their training in every depart- 
ment, including the up-and-down depart- 
ment where they said “floor please” and 
wore super admiral’s uniforms. And they 
are not as good operators as some of 
the folks we know who took over hotels 
without ever having been more than a 
guest in them. Leonard K. 
McAllister Hotel, Miami, chairman of 
the National Hotel Week Committee, is 
one of those successful hotel operators in 


Thomson, 


the last named class. There are many 
more, but L.K.T. serves mocking bird 
music with his bayfront rooms. 

All personalities aside, hotel men have 
a great job to do in these wartimes and 
they are doing the job. Wherever the 
human equation enters there is a chance 
for a mistake or a blunder. Even maga- 
zine editors make mistakes and commit 
blunders. A few little wartime incon- 
veniences may crop up now and then. 
We can sort of study the hotel man’s 
problems a bit and perhaps help him give 
us more He 
appreciate it and he will appreciate your 
talking things over during National 
Hotel Week, June 1-7. 


and better service. will 
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J. J. Richards, who for 
years conducted circus bands for 
the Ringling Brothers. 


many 


rT 


Bands into 


three 


Right: 


two or 


were split 
sections for the 
old-time parades. Here is one 
of the ornate parade wagons of 
by-gone Barnum & Bailey days. 98S, 

6 Ree 


“ee 


Pa 


N THE circus lot at the outskirts 
of Sterling, Illinois, everything 
was all set for the matinee per- 
formance of the World’s Greatest Show. 
\ugust 22, 1912, about 1:15 p.m. 
lhe parade was over, and a huge crowd 
mulled the ticket the 
sideshow and entrance to the main tent. 


It was 


around wagons, 


Such a crowd gladdened the hearts of 
the ticket sellers. While the brothers 
Ringling did not knowingly permit or- 
ganized “grift’” to flourish about the 
circus premises, nevertheless — they 
couldn't prevent flustered adults from 


grabbing their tickets and rushing away 
ticket 
The bigger the crowd, the bigger the 


trom the wagons sans change. 


rush to get into the big top. Harried 


papas, intent on getting their excited 


brood safely into good seats before the 


show started, in their haste sometimes 
leave a sizable mound of silver change 
behind on the ticket window ledge. In 
circus parlance these windfalls are 
known as “sleepers” from “walkaways.” 

Today the ticket 
The crowd was fairly itching to buy 
tickets and get into the big tent. It 
pushed and jockeved for positions at the 
ticket The set-up walk- 


ticket man could 


sellers were sore. 


wagons. for 


ideal. A 
make an extra twenty-five or thirty dol- 


lars on a day like this, But Al Ringling 


awavs Was 







wouldn’t give the signal to start selling 
the ducats. 

Al had a worried look in his eyes as 
he glanced from time to time in the di- 
rection of an old barn some three-quar- 
ters of a mile beyond the circus lot. The 
old barn happened to be on fire. The 
ticket men swore beneath their breaths. 
That blaze was too far away to worry 
about! But the canny Mr. Ringling still 
refused the signal. Another fifteen pre- 
cious minutes passed. The crowd was 
growing even more impatient than the 
irate ticket vendors. 

Suddenly it happened. A_ playful 
breeze wafted a half dozen sparks from 
the burning barn to the top of the main 
tent. In a flash the tremendous expanse 
of paraffine-soaked canvas was a blazing 
inferno. Within a few minutes only the 
smoldering para- 
But thanks to Al 


Ringling’s good judgment no one had 


scorched seats and 


phernalia remained. 


been killed or seriously injured. 
Attendants had rushed into the ani- 
mal tent and closed the cages. None of 


the beasts succumbed. Had the main 


Musie plays important 
role in sueeess of circus 
but life of bandsmen on 
show is no bed of roses. 
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BANDMASTER 
OF THE BIG TOP 







tent been jammed with thousands of 
spectators there would have been a dif- 
-anic, stampede, 


ferent story to tell. 
falling tent poles and aerial apparatus 
would have taken a large toll. Resulting 
damage suits would probably have, bank- 
rupted the circus owners. 

Red tape is taboo in the circus busi- 
ness. Circus management is either 
prompt and efficient or the show folds 
up. Before the smoke had cleared away 


Al- 


though a spare tent is always carried 


employes were painting the seats. 


along, still a second additional spread 
of canvas was already on hand for an- 
other emergency when the circus played 
the next day at Kewanee, Illinois. From 
the lesson learned that day, the giant 
poles which support the big top have 
since with steel cables. 
Cables won't and release their 
dangerous burdens to bash in the cus- 
tomers’ heads. 

There was ene minor aftermath which 
was quite unexpected. After the after- 
noon performance at Kewanee next day 
quite a few exasperated ladies had dis- 
covered paint stains on their 
dresses in that region where bustles were 
once wont to dwell. The Ringling boys 
got stuck for the price of considerable 


been guyed 


burn 


fresh 


gingham when the angry women pro- 
tested en masse after the show. A circus 
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Petite, demure Elly Ardelty swings her 

trapeze from one side of tent dome to the 

other in 70-foot arcs, then stands on her 

head with the greatest of ease, a sensa- 

tional act with 1942 edition of the Barnum 
& Bailey and Ringling Bros. Circus, 


man may not hesitate to kick an unruly 
lioness in the rump, but he’s wary of 
arguments with an angry group of the 
female of the species homo sapiens. 
The Ringling Brothers Circus band- 
master who had his pre-matinee concert 
so rudely interrupted on the disastrous 
day just mentioned was John J. Rich- 
ards. By coincidence, thirty years later, 
he lives today with his gracious wife in 
that same city of Sterling, in northern 
Illinois, where the fire occurred. Here 
he has charge of the municipal band and 
various private and public school bands. 
“Johnny’ 
ately known to the “business” musicians’ 


, 


Richards, as he is affection- 


world, is a nationally known composer 
of band music and one of the nation’s 
most capable conductors. Genial, quiet- 
mannered, patient teacher of amateurs, 
especially promising ones, Johnny is a 
polished and thorough gentleman in 
every sense of the word. 

Mr. Richards started his career as a 
professional musician the hard way, with 
a small repertoire troupe, known as the 
Uncle Josh Spruceby Shows, early in 
the 1900’s. Playing cornet in the one- 
horse band and doubling as ‘“sheruff” 
on the stage was his introduction to life 
on the road. The year 1905 found him 
tooting solo cornet on the Sells-Fore- 
paugh circus, up until then owned by 
the Sells brothers of Columbus, Ohio, 
who had bought out old Adam Feore- 
paugh. 

In 1907 he was solo cornetist under 
the celebrated Fred Jewell, and also 
“mail man” for the Barnum & Bailey 
show. As mail man he called at the post 
office in each city where they played, 
secured the circus mail, and personally 
delivered it to the hundreds of employes 


throughout the organization. At the end 
of the season the hat was passed tor the 
mail man, and from lowly roughneck 
to top-flight aerial artist, as their means 
permitted, everybody fed the kitty. Mr. 
Richards says the contributions some- 
times totaled in the neighborhood of a 


. ° 9 ° ‘ 
thousand dollars, which isn’t hay in any 


man’s language. Naturally the position 
of mail man for the circus was a highly 
coveted one. 

The year 1910 found Johnny Richards 
once again on the road with the Sells- 
Forepaugh circus, this time as leader of 
the band. In 1912 he was asked to take 
over the musical organization of the 
Ringling Brothers show and he continued 
in charge of that position until 1918. He 
recalls the 1918 season being cut short 
because of the nation-wide epidemic of 
deadly Spanish influenza. By this time 
Richards had his fill of circus life and 
resigned, against the wishes of the Ring- 
ling boys. All told there were seven 
Ringling brothers and one sister in that 
famous family, but only five of the boys 
were actively interested in the circus. 

In 1919 the Barnum & Bailey and 
Ringling Brothers shows combined and 
went out as one great circus. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Ringlings, with head- 


(Turn to page 39) 


Top: Beautiful specimen of spotted leopard, 
one of several in mixed animal act this year. 


Center: Lou Jacobs, veteran and top-flight 
mummer of the big show's 100 funny men. 


Below: Gargantua the Great, 550-Ib. gorilla, 
whose rolling, air-conditioned cage cost 
$20,000. Gargantua has a bride called 
M'Toto. 
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SATURDAY. JUNE 13 Evening 9:00—House warming at The Meetin’ 


House. All Kiwanians who are in Cleveland including those of the host division 





and the International Officers and their ladies. 


N Y Y Y i Y x ¥ . — - . . . ‘ 
SUNDAY. JUNE 14 Evening 7 :45—Opening session and Musicale-Conven- 
tion Hall. Public Auditorium. Special music. Welcome addresses. In Memoriam. 


Address by Leonard W. Brockington. Ottawa, Ontario. 


M ONDAY. IUNE | Morning 9 :00—On the Mall-Cleveland Public Audi- 


torium—-Special patriotic program. 93:30-—Convention Hall, Auditorium—Open- 





ing business session. Reports. President’s message. Address by R. B. Howard. Panel: 


Dr. Lyman Bryson, Director. Afternoon 2:00—Five panel conferences on 





Kiwanis’ wartime efforts. Evening 7 :30——All Kiwanis Night—Kiwanis Court of 
Honor—Convention Hall. Address by Roe Fulkerson. All Kiwanis Week Message. 
Achievement reports. 10:05 —Informal dancing, ballroom. Special features: 
The Meetin’ House and Little Theater. LADIES ENTERTAINMENT — 
Morning—Entertainment by Miss Cornelia Stabler—Music Hall. Afternoon 


—Reception and tea—Higbee Auditorium. Style Show. 


The Cleveland Convention 


TUESDAY. IUNE 16 Morning Y :00)—Convention | session——Auditorium. 


Reports of Secretary, Treasurer and Finance Committee. Address by Matthew J. Woll. 





Special music. Conference of Christians and Jews. Afternoon 1 :15—Con- 
ference on Recommendations for Nominations—Rose Room, Hotel Cleveland. No 
business sessions. Bowling, golf, sightseeing. Evening 6:30—District Dinners. 
9 :30 —President’s Reception and Ball, Convention Hall. LADIES ENTER- 
TAINMENT— Morning —Address by Past President Harper Gatton—Music 


Hall. Afternoon free. 


PROGR AM 


WE DNESDAY. JUNE 17 Morning 9 :00—Convention session. Audi- 
torium. Special music with International Chorus, Hugo Kirchhofer directing. Nomi- 
nation and election of officers. Addresses by Robert W. Horton and Miss Charlotte 
Whitton. Afternoon 2:00—-Four panel conferences. Conference of lieutenant 
governors. Evening 6:00—Dinner for Past and Present International Officers 
and wives. 8:30 —Main Feature entertainment—Cleveland Arena—lInternational 
Ice Revue. LADIES ENTERTAINMENT Morning Joint session 
with men especially for address of Miss Charlotte Whitton. Boat ride on Lake Erie 
during afternoon. 

THURSDAY. JUNE 18 Morning 9:00 Convention session. Auditorium. 
Reports Resolutions and Elections Committees. Presentation new officers. Addresses 


by Thurman Arnold, Dr. Stanley High. Adjournment. 
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CONVENTION 
SPEAKERS AT 
CLEVELAND 


Left: Thurman W. Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, will speak on the 
morning of Thursday. Known as an impressive 
speaker he will bring to the convention audience 
a 









first hand view of the problems of today. He 
is the author of a number of books on govern- 
mental administration, on business and on law. 






Right: Leonard Walter Brockington, B.A., K.C.., 
LL.D., is a former member and past president of 
the Kiwanis club of Calgary, Alberta, and has 
made many addresses in the United States and 
Canada. He served as a special wartime assistant 
to the Prime Minister of Canada. 












Left: Dr. Lyman Bryson is one of the country's 
most popular educators and director of the spar- 
kling program "The People's Platform" heard Sat- 
urday evenings. He is scheduled for appearance 
on the Monday morning program. He serves in 
an official position on a number of committees 
and national agencies. 











Right: Dr. Stanley High, whose brilliant discus- 
sions of contemporary affairs have made him one 
of the most popular commentators on the American 
platform, is the Thursday morning speaker. His 
intimate connections in Washington provide a 
deep well from which to draw his information. 


















Left: Charlotte Elizabeth Whitton, who speaks 
Wednesday morning, is editor of "Canadian Wel- 
Fare’ and is author of several publications on 
various forms of social work and immigration. 
She has a varied experience in Canadian welfare. 












Right: Matthew J. Woll, scheduled as the 
speaker on Tuesday morning is a vice president 
of the American Federation of Labor and has 
served on many committees including the War 
Labor Board, dealing with social, labor, indus- 
trial, unemployment, and civic problems. 













Left: Raymond B. Howard, London, Ohio, 
newspaper publisher, president of the National 
Editorial Association, will speak at the Monday 
morning session. He has been prominently iden- 
tified with civic affairs and with the problems of 
the printing and publishing world. 

















Right: Robert W. Horton, Director of Informa- 
tion, War Production Board, will be the speaker 
on Wednesday morning. He appeared before 
the International Council in Chicago last winter 
when Kiwanis International was inaugurating its 
defense work. 








Roe Fulkerson comes back to his 





place of honor on the Monday Cornelia Stabler, monol 
night convention program _ this ill be heard at one of the | 
year and will be heard in connec- entertainment features. She has 


. 1 ° . re 
Jaineaq prominence in writing Tor 


tion with All Kiwanis Night and 


Court of Honor. His editorials the theater and radio and as the 
and article in The Kiwanis author of several civic pageants. 
Magazine have brought him a Her solo drama "It's Curtain 
very large list of readers, men Time" will be presented at the 
and women. His addresses have convention. This is a sequence of 


seven sketches and is a most 
unique presentation, 


always featured any program on 
which they were given. 













A Thrice Told Tale 


OVER and over again men in Kiwanis tell of this, that or 
And over 


the other thing Kiwanis International should do. 
uid over and over again they tell what Kiwanis International 
hould not do 

(hese various imaginary sins of omis- 


ion and commission fail in one funda- 
They fail 


wanss 
Wee: 


nental point of reasoning. 
to realize what Kiwanis International 1s. 

YOU are Kiwanis International. That 
collective 


pronoul 1s not a pronoun, 





either. It means you, you whose eyes 
ire running along this line of type. 
YOU are Kiwanis International 

You have elected two representatives from your club to 
carry to Cleveland, Ohio, and the 1942 International Con 
vention your power of attorney to vote for you in all mat- 


ters pertaining to Kiwanis. You delegate this authority to 
those two men and they act for you in passing all new laws 
which regulate Kiwanis. 

\t this same convention, your two representatives will also 
elect a group of International officers who will act as trustees, 
vice president and president, to carry out fhe laws passed by 
vou through your representatives in convention assembled. 


| he sf 


ervices 


officers do not receive a penny of compensation for 
thei On the contrary, they take hundreds of hours 
iway from their businesses and professions to do the work 


of Kiwanis as planned by you through vour representatives in 


convention 
Unfortunate, and impossible to understand, is the prevalent 
opinion that Kiwanis International is a higher body of 
Kiwanis which passes laws and levies taxes which the rank 
and file of Kiwanis must 
Phe International group of officers never passed a law or 
levied a tax in all the years of Kiwanis. Their work is en 


tirely to carry out the plans, enforce the laws, and collect and 


pay. 


disburse the moneys laid down by your representatives as the 
proper amount to pay the normal overhead of a great or- 
ranization like ours. 

You, as an individual, have a duty to Kiwanis. Your duty 


sent from your club to 


is to see to it that the men who are 
represent vou at International Conventions are men like most 


Kiwanians—thoughtful, anxious to do their duty, and inter- 


ested in the sessions of the convention. It is your duty to see 


to it that the men representing vour club are not merely jolly 


good fellows who want a joy ride on the choo-choo cars. 


Y KEDITORIALS 
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By Roe Gulhersou 


Hold fast to the fact that there is no higher body in Kiwanis 
which passes laws or levies taxes. There is nothing like a 
grand lodge or an imperial council or any other organization 
higher than the two delegates from each club in convention 
assembled. 

Every individual representative has a voice and a vote on 
every rule and regulation. Every one of them will be respect- 
fully listened to when he wants to be heard, and every vote 
will be counted when voted. 

There is no more democratic organization in existence than 
Kiwanis International, and you are just as much an integral 
part of it as the International President himself, only you 
don’t have so much work to do and don’t have to devote so 
much time to Kiwanis. 

All this has been written before, and all of it will probably 
be written again, but if realization comes with repetition, 


then it cannot be too often written. 
i jf 


“The Field of Service has no fence around it.”—from 
the speech of a Key Club member. 


A New Insurance Policy 
NOWHERE else on earth do people carry as many different 
kinds of insurance as they carry in the two countries in which 
Kiwanis flourishes. It should be a bold soul who would 
attempt to list the things on which one 
can get insurance these days. 

There is yet another policy we should 
all be buying. A Kiwanian met a friend 
on the street and asked where he was 
headed. He replied that he was going 
down to the post office to take out some 





more insurance. Pressed for an expla- 
nation, he said he was going to buy an- 
other bond. He said this was his Liberty Insurance! 

With no thought of criticism, we believe that this is a better 
name for our war securities than the names under which they 
are being marketed. 

Certainly two nations who insure everything else, see the 
wisdom of insuring their most precious possession, Liberty, 
the one priceless possession on which the value of our other 
insured possessions depends. Without Liberty, insurance on 


human property and human life is useless. 
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Let’s increase the size of our Liberty Insurance holdings, 
for the greater the sum of these policies, the more certain 
we are to be able to keep on paying the premiums on all our 
other insurance policies. 

The millions we have invested in life insurance and all 
kinds of property insurance will not be worth the paper they 
are written on if we do not make equally large investments 
and now! 





in Liberty Insurance 
{{ meme |} 


“4 man should choose with careful eve 
The things to be remembered by.’—Robert Coffin. 


June 
JUNE is still the month of weddings and of roses. It is also 
the month of big jobs for Kiwanis clubs all over the land. 
The bride and groom and the rose grower have their problems 
but those problems are personal. When 
our schools turn loose more than a mil- 
lion children in June, the problem of 
keeping these children happily busy and 
out of mischief becomes a community 





problem, which means a_ Kiwanis 
problem. 
The devil still finds work for idle 


hands to do. Children freed from regular 

school hours and filled with boundless energy must do some- 
thing. If their play is directed play, it builds health and 
character. If it is not directed, it may become a menace to 
the welfare of the community as well as the welfare of the 
child. 

For children below high school age, the problem is not 
complicated. The organization of juvenile baseball leagues, 
supervised community Victory Gardens, the building of 
swimming pools and teaching of swimming are all a part of 
keeping these children happily busy so that they will not, for 
want of something better to do, form themselves into gangs 
which begin harmlessly enough, but through love of adven- 
ture may finish by destroying property, reputations and 
opportunity. 

This June, for the first time since World War I, thousands 
of boys will graduate from high school and go directly into 
the armed forces. The other thousands of boys will try to 
find jobs, or try to finance a college education. For each 
eroup of boys, there is much constructive work that Kiwanis 
can do. 

When a youngster enlists and offers his services and his 
life to his country, his community should not allow him to 
feel that it has forgotten him. When a boy knows that he 
must find a job and help to support his family, Kiwanians 
can be helpful with guidance and with advice. When a boy 
wants desperately to continue his education and his people 
are not able to support him in school, Kiwanians have been 
known to find ways and means to finance an embryonic doctor, 
engineer, chemist or dentist. 

It is surprising how much good a Boys and Girls Work 
Committee can do as a result of a survey and a series of 
interviews with these young high school graduates. June is 
a month of beginnings, for the high school graduate as well 
as for the bride and groom. 

Let the bride and groom work their problems out alone, 
but get busy and see how much help you can be to these 
young folks who are the bright hope for our future. 
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Boys To Be Proud Of 
AT THE annual convention of Key Clubs in Tampa this 
year, there was an oratorical contest in which twenty-five 
high school boys participated. The subject of all the addresses 
was “What I Am Going To Do After 
I Graduate From High School.” It is 






significant that no two of those boys } Kvow 
planned to take up the same vocation. WHERE 
The two closest were a boy who was TM 
going to enter the Merchant Marine, and OLNG 


a boy who was entering the Navy. 


These boys are the cream skimmed off 





this vear’s crop at their high schools. 
This is true because the minimum scholastic requirement for 
membership in a Key Club is an average grade of eighty 
in all studies. 

Not only was the diversity of vocations interesting, but 
it was also interesting to see that these boys were not in need 
of vocational guidance. Every man of them knew where he 
was going and was on his way to getting the required educa- 
Without exception, they 
Also 


exception, they realized that this education would probably 


tion to help him in his career. 
planned higher education after high school. without 
be shortened or interrupted by the war. And without excep- 
tion, they expressed themselves as ready and willing to fight 
for their country. 

The convention was held just after General MacArthur had 
been put \ustralia. 
One of the boy orators said confidently, “With General Mac- 
Arthur in 


in charge of the combined forces at 
\ustralia and the Key Clubs in America, the 


present and the future are secure!” 

It is too bad that every Kiwanian could not have been 
there to see those high-headed, clear-eyed, clean-thinking boys 
in action in convention assembled. Kiwanis shotld be proud 
of having sponsored this fine youth movement. It is to be 


hoped that it will spread all over the land of Kiwanis. 


A high 
Manners Week proved successful beyond their expec- 


school in California found that their Good 


tations. Started by the pupils for the pupils, it affected 
the whole town. 


We Will Win! 


As surely as springtime comes and melts the snows into 
blossoms, we will win: 

As surely as the sun rises and drives away the terrors of 
darkness, we will win: 

As surely as mother love comforts the doubts and pains of 
little children, we will win; 

As surely as the storm clouds scatter before the wind and 
the world is bright once more, we will win: 

As surely as might does not make right, and that virtue 
does win over vice, we will win. 

Yes, we will win. Doubt that, and you doubt everything 
that makes life possible. 

We will win. And the more promptly, the more willingly, 
the more thoroughly you do your part, the sooner we will win! 
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SHORT SHOTS 


THREE CENTS Is 
MONEY IN CLEVELAND 


For three cents you can really buy 


things in Cleveland. For three cents you 
can buy more things, at least one more 
thing, than you can in any other city in 
which we ever held a convention. 

You can buy a newspaper for three 
cent vou could do that in some other 
towns too. You can buy an orchid 
colored stamp with a torch on it, the 
ame design as Roe Fulkerson used to 
have on his Atwanits magazine. But 


a torch stamp at any post- 
Get 


you can buy 


office and at most drug’ stores. 
through the tractors and canned goods 
and up to the cashier and you can buy 
a three cent stamp for three cents. 

Cleveland get on a 


But in you can 


treet car at the public square and drop 
three pennies mn the penny catcher and 
ride for twenty-four blocks. Not a nickel, 
not a nickel PLUS three pennies as it 
but 
You can ride from the depot 


is in Chicago, just three copper 
pennies 
to the Statler Hotel for instance for three 
cents and that’s around nine blocks or 
so. Anyhow for twenty-four blocks up 
(or down) Euclid avenue it costs just 
three cents and that’s less than the wear 
and tear on the shoes of Silver, the Lone 
Ranger's hoss. 

It can’t be done and it isn’t possible. 

But they do it and it is—in Cleveland. 


7 
WRITE CARL TODAY 


President Carl FE. 


\tlanta, Georgia, who has 


Past International 
Endicott ot 
been quite ill, is recuperating in Indiana, 
He hopes to be well 
\tlanta before too 


his home state 


enough to return to 
long but would enjoy hearing from his 
many friends if they wish to write to 
him in care of General Delivery, An- 


drews, Indiana 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY 
The West Virginia District is doing 
its bit towards keeping up morale, hav- 
ing ordered one Victory poster for every 
club in the district. Many clubs have 
ordered additional posters, Wheeling has 


twelve of them. 





“Cleveland, here | come!"' says District Governor 


Shreveport, Louisiana. He 
challenged all comers weighing more than 250 
pounds to a "race to the finish’’ in the annual 
bicycle derby jointly sponsored by the Shreveport 
and Bossier City clubs for the benefit of their 
Underprivileged Child funds. 


George A. Meadows, 


THE FIGHTING LEVINES 


Max Levine of the Ames, Iowa, club 
is now a major in the army. He is on 
duty at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Two 


of his four sons are already in service 


and the remaining two are ready to go. 
€ 


Faith in the Flag 


I came home at the close of day 

In careless mood and spirit gay, 

And climbed upstairs as oft before 
To greet my son at his playroom door. 


precious door, beyond which lies 
things that boy will prize, 
His books, his toys, his modern train, 

The things that make a child's domain. 


That 


mosi a 


Tonight, I paused. There, straight and true, 
Tacked to the door THE FLAG in view. 
With faith so sure and yet untaught, 

He'd found the symbol he had sought 

To watch, protect and e’er to reign 

In silent guard o’er child's domain. 


No praying man am I, but there, 

I made this silent, solemn prayer: 

‘Oh God! Give us thy greater might 

To win the cause we know is right, 

And take my life, if so it be, 

But hold his faith, and keep him free.” 
—H. R. PFEIFFER, 

Past President, 


Olivia, 


Minnesota. 


HATS OFF TO THE 
GENERAL! 

Past Governor H. F. Robinson, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, has served as sec- 
retary of his club since 1921 except for 
the years 1927 and 1928 when, as gov- 
ernor, he was kept busy with district 
activities. General Robinson has also 
served on several International commit- 
tees. Although the General will reach his 
77th birthday before the Cleveland Con- 
vention he plans to attend and we are 
looking forward to seeing him there. 


THEY’LL KEEP °EM 
LAUGHING 

Everybody in the Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, club, ought to be happy now that the 
club has Al Jolson, George Ade and Roe 
Fulkerson among its ranks. All three are 
humor. Al 
well-known 


specialists in Jolson, of 
the 
screen comedian while George Ade and 
Roe Fulkerson put their stories in writ- 


course, is stage and 


ing. They were recently made honorary 
members of the Miami Beach club. 


& 
YOUR DAY IS COMING! 


’ 


“Tt’s Father who pays” may hold true. 
during the greater part of the year but 
on Sunday, June 21, Father may prepare 


to receive all the credit he feels is his 


due, or even that which, being a modest 
man, he does not expect. For on that date 
we will observe Father’s Day and try to 
show Dad how much he really means to 
all of us. 





Charter member George E. Guay (center) of Dun- 
kirk-Fredonia, New York, receives honorary mem- 
bership in the Silver Creek, New York, club, from 
Philip B. Koch (right), immediate past president, 
in recognition of his perfect attendance at Silver 
Creek for 1941. He has had 100% attendance at his 
own club for six years. President Ernest G. Homokay 
(left) looks on. 
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CHAIRMEN OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEES 








P, O. DAVIS 
griculture 


Auburn, Alabama 













Above: 
J. NEAL MANCILL 
Business Standards 
Dallas, Texas 





Above: 
GEORGE M. HETHER- 
INGTON 
Inter-Club Relations 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 



























Right: P 
JOHN A. KEEFE Left: Be a R ? 
Classification and * THOMAS L. HUSSELTON @ : 
Membership Convention Program 











Billings, Montana Atlantic City, New Jersey 





GEORGE A. SELKE 
Boys and Girls Work 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


JAMES P. GALLAGHER 
Laws and Regulations 
Newton, Massachusetts 





HUGO KIRCHHOFER BENNETT O. KNUDSON HAROLD M. DIGGON JAMES P. NEAL VICTOR C. DIEHM CHARLES W. ARM- 
Music Past International Public Affairs for Canada Public Affairs for United Public Relations STRONG 
Los Angeles, California Presidents Victoria, British Columbia States; United States-Can- Hazleton, Pa. Underprivileged Child 
Albert Lea, Minnesota ada Good Will Week Salisbury, North Carolina 


Olympia, Washington 





i te j F 4 
M. CHANNING WAGNER’ CHARLES £. POLLARD CORWINE E. ROACH ISAAC P. McNABB GEORGE M. SAMMONS J. MARTIN FRY 
Vocational Guidance Achievement Reports Citizenship Past International Officers Support of Churches in Resolutions 
Wilmington, Delaware Champaign-Urbana, Illinois Springfield, Illinois Toronto, Ontario Their Spiritual Aims State College, Pennsylvania 


Texarkana, Texas 
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Above: Beverly Hills, Calif., held a meeting to 
encourage naval enlistments. Left to right: Ki- 
wanian C. J. Griffin; Comdr. Gene Tunney, U.S 
Navy; J. E. Hill, Rotary pres., G. W. Davis, Ki- 
wanis pres. Leff: ‘Roll of Honor'’ unveiled by 
Port Washington, N.Y. Left to right are Kiwanians 
R. Keen; W. Allen; Pres. J. Shields: 


Secy. J. 
Reardon; Kiwanian P, Brown. 
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BATON ROUGE, LA., 
GIVES FACTS 

rroop 15, of the Istrouma Area Coun- 
cil Boy Scouts of America, sponsored 
by the Baton Rouge club, was the guest 
recently of Troop 3 of the same council 
in initiating a new member by the use 
of the new Llewellyn Investiture Board. 
Thi 


built by Carlos J. Rabby, scoutmaster of 


ceremonial board was designed and 
lfroop 3, with the idea of having the 
induction into scouting leave an impres- 
sion on the minds of the boys. 

rhe 
their order in the rays coming from the 
The thirteenth 
represents the scout oath. Each ray is 
lighted by 


twelve scout laws are listed in 


center half-circle. ray 
a tubular lumiline light as 


each boy representing each of these 
laws takes a position on the side of the 
board and states the law. A silver star 
is at the end of each ray and is also 
lighted with the laws. The color scheme 
is red, white and blue. 

With the use of the board, which is 
available for initiations of any of the 
Council’s Troops, a most impressive 
ceremony is conducted. The troop com- 
mittee has been diligent to provide the 


very best opportunities in every way for 


ROOF We 
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At the starting ramps of the Lewistown, Montana, Soap Box Derby, where the boys are fast developing 
into racing demons of wide renown. 


the members of the troop to develop, 
and led them into a worthwhile program. 
Troop 15, with Kiwanian C. J. Latil, 
chairman of the Troop committee, and 
other Kiwanians, were given a new in- 
sight into scouting impressions that can 
be made by such an effective working 
the first scout takes in 


out of step a 


scouting. 
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Boy Scout Troop sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, were present at a recent 
Tenderfoot Investiture Ceremony of a new member. 


GUIDING HAND 
AT WHITEWATER, WIS. 
Whitewater Kiwanians had a meeting 
recently and presented a program of vo- 
cational guidance, at which four hundred 
students, teachers and parents were pres- 
ent. The program was under the direc- 
tion of the 
mittee with Chairman J. M. Greene in 


Vocational Guidance Com- 


charge. 

J. M. Armstrong of the Wisconsin 
Employment Service addressed the en- 
tire assemblage on “Choosing a Voca- 
tion.” Following the address, group 
meetings were held in the various high 
school rooms and topics were discussed 
by speakers so that the students would 
recognize their abilities, likes and dis- 
likes. 

Through this program they developed 
a desire and became vocational conscious 
enough to follow up the program. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH., 
SKI TOURNAMENT 

Torger Tokle, the devil-may-care 
power diver from Brooklyn, New York, 


.limaxed the greatest distance — ski- 
jumping ever staged in the United 
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The boys and girls of Lethbridge, Alberta, Dairy Calf Club are entertained once a year when awards 


are made by the Kiwanians. 





A real successful safety show was sponsored by Rogers Park, Chicago, for children of the community. 


States when stars of the ski world com- 
peted in the famed Kiwanis meet. A 
record crowd of 20,000 fans attended. 
Receipts of the ski tournament were 
$7,648, about $1,000 more than reported 
last vear. The tournament was conducted 
in the smoothest manner of any of the 
previous classics held at Pine Mountain. 





There was never a dull moment at the very successful ''Headlines Revue'’ spon- 
helped to swell 


Proceeds 
Child Fund. 


sored by Sheridan, Wyoming. 


Visiting riders and officials were 


guests at the annual tournament dinner 
at which 150 attended. Secretary Bruce 
Guild was toastmaster and Reuben An- 
derson, songmaster. Russell Lynch, 
sports editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
gave the principal address. Results of the 
and 


tournament were announced mer- 


Underprivileged 
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chandise awards and medals presented 
to the 
serglund and President James Stilwell 
of the Kiwanis Ski Club. 


winners by Secretary Gunnard 


SHERIDAN, WYO., 
“HEADLINES REVUE” 
The Sheridan club staged a stream- 
lined, home talent revue for the benefit 
Child 
attended 


of its Underprivileged Fund. 


Twelve hundred people the 
three performances and netted the club 
a fine sum to continue its work. Over 
one-hundred local people took part in the 
presentation. 

Eighty children have benefited by the 
glasses, operations, and ear and throat 


ailments have been treated. 


CUDAHY, WIS., 
ON SAFE SIDE 

The Trull 
secured by the Cudahy club for the pur 
talks to all the 
Cudahy. 


services of Austin were 
pose of giving safety 
children attending school in 
This was sponsored and recommended 
by the Boys and Girls Committee with 
2500 boys and girls being contacted. 
Mr. Trull has been a circus clown ot 
note for many vears. He believes that it 
iS possible to correct faulty safety habits 
in children and to lay the foundation for 
correct safety attitudes by means of his 
clown appearance. The talk he gives is 


adjusted to the level of the children in 


his audience. His face is painted in 
clown style and his dress is that of a 
policeman. His make-up attracts the 


attention of his audience and his attire 
effects the thought of safety with the 
police officers of the community. With 
the attention of his audience he proceeds 
to give valuable and interesting safety 


rules and safety regulations. 


8868: SRT PARR SSR RIES 5 


This is a picture of a close play at First, in baseball game between Kiwanians 
and Mobile, Alabama, Boys Club, which has a membership of one hundred 


twenty-five boys. 








Ot SHOULD KNOW 
CADILLAC, MICH. 


The Kiwanis Club of Cadillac when 
ting about for a means to raise a 
tant umount of money for its 
nderprivileged Child Fund, presented 
Rubinotf and his violin” to a capacity 
udience Chis was not only a highlight 
tert ent feature to be held = in 

{ ul put it was also a financial 
The members did a real job of selling 


ts and after all expenses were paid 
ilized $342.79 
Kiwanian John W. Johnson acted as 
ii issisted by Clyde Tiley, Alli 
n Webb, Rae Johnston, Walter Nor- 
lack Korn. 
GALLUP, N. MEX., 


DOING THEIR PART 


The Kiwanis Club of Gallup are doing 


their part in keeping the home fires 
uurnit auring the trving times ot war 
ind thet orth-while activities consist 
Sponsoring a clinic throughout the 
ol system in an effort to determine 
he children needing corrective work on 
their eve teeth and throats 
vi 1 pproved a budget of SSOO 
t conducting of a camp in the 
ountains near Gallup Vhev have ob 
tained a lease on three C.C.C. building's 
nd wall repa ind provide for the con 
uctil if the camp Each camp will 
he one week in duration and will be con 
wted by Kiwanian Ralph Childs. On 
March 31 the club issued a newspapet 
alled the “Kiwanis Joker” which was in 
reality an April Fool's edition of a local 


ev per from which $418 was realized 
vn | ws Cal ip 
The Satet Committee has met with 
tate fetv directors and urged attend- 


= 
<\ MILE-O-pDIMES 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS FUND 


Port Arthur, Texas, sponsors a Camp Fire group. 
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Here are two of the girls being congratulated by 


members on their activities. 


ance at all safety meetings being con 


ducted by the State Highway Depart 


ment in Gallup. The committee formu 
lated a recommendation to the depart 
ment urging wider highways. 


SHREVEPORT, LA... 
HAS GOOD POLICY 


The Kiwanis Club of Shreveport spon- 


sored a special ministry program re- 


cently when 45 ministers of protestants, 


catholic and jewish faiths were guests 


of honor. The meeting was an annual 
demonstration of appreciation of spir- 
itual life. 

Members took active part in the serv- 
ice with addresses Golden Rule 
Week; Go-to-Church Movement; 
What I Expect of My Minister. 


President James Atkins presided and 


on 


and 


Kiwanian W. D. Robison, chairman of 
the club’s Golden Rule Committee urged 
all to take part in the 
Golden Rule Week. 


observance ot 





The Underprivileged Child Fund of Cadillac, Michigan, sponsored Rubinoff and 
his violin. Seated: Kiwanian John Johnson, Rubinoff and Kiwanian Clyde Tiley. 
Standing: Kiwanians Allison Webb, Rae Johnston, Walter Nordell and Jack Korn. 





An unusual summer program at the Mason City, lowa, club luncheon was fur- 
nished by young members of the Yacht Club. One of the small sailboats 
was erected in the club rooms. 
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MAIL! HAIL! 
SAYS WARREN, OHIO 

“Warren of today has only a slight 
resemblance to that of 50 years ago” 
stated Attorney A. L. Phelps as the Ki- 
wanis Club of Warren honored Warren 
business firms that were founded half a 
century or more ago and have been in 
business since. 

Twenty of the 22 firms invited had 
representatives on hand and each was in- 
troduced by Kiwanian George M. Smith. 

One of the high spots of the program 
was the presentation of three men who 
were in business 50 years ago and have 
been active up to the present time. 

In his usual pleasing manner and with 
remarkable memory, Attorney Phelps 
reminisced of the days when he was a 
clerk and general errand boy in a dry 
goods store with the idea in mind of 
passing the bar examination. 

As a remembrance of the meeting one 
of the firms which celebrated its 50th 
anniversary in 1939, had gold plated 
coins placed at all plates for the Ki- 
wanians, guests and the honored group. 


WICHITA, KAN., 
BACK-ON-THE-FARM 

Every Kiwanian and his farmer guest 
had to climb through or over a rail fence 
to get into the dining room for the an- 
nual Farmer’s Day Luncheon sponsored 
by the Wichita club. Not only did the 


Kiwanians and their guests have to 
straddle or creep through the fence 


which was built across the entrance to 
the dining room but 20 girl entertainers 
the 
show, who came as special guests, had to 


from Orpheum Theater’s stage 


tigure out how to get in where the lunch- 





eon was being served. 


Kiwanian Tracy York, 
champion fly caster of 
Wichita, sat on a stump 


and cast for fish. In the 
midst of the luncheon Ki- 
wanian Herb Kessler 


crawled through the bars 
with a shot-gun under his 
arm and began shooting 
His 


well 


at imaginary quail. 
the 


dressed city guy bagging 


portrayal of 


a good mess of imaginary 
quail on the farmer’s land 
was highly amusing to 
the 

or 
University conduct- 


visiting farmers. 
3rewer of Kan- 
sas 
ing courses in personality 
and salesmanship spoke 
on “We Build.” 


son, 








A good time was had by all who attended Silver Anniversary ban- 
quet of Chicago club. 
of club; District Governor Donald T. Forsythe; President Ludwia Wil- 
holding huge candle symbolizing community activities . ll 
Kiwanians in Chicago over period of twenty-five years. 


Left to right: George Repp, charter member 


diag THIS FARM POSTED 
NO TRESPASS 


WP), 


Kiwanians and farmer guests had to climb through a rail fence to get into the dining room of the 
annual Farmers' Day luncheon sponsored by Wichita, Kansas. 


OLD-TIMERS AT 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Four hundred Kiwanians, ladies and 

guests celebrated the silver anniversary 


of the Chicago club at Hotel Sherman. 


& 
| 
i 


t 


Photo courtesy Shafter Studio 


President Allen Anderson, Shafter, California (left), presents gold-cup awards to winners of essay con- 


test. 


Kiwanian Eugene Ford congratulates one of the winners. 


Distinguished guests included District 
Don T. District 
Walker 


tional Secretary O. E. Peterson; George 


Governor Forsythe ; 


Secretary J. Foraker; Interna 
Repp, No. 1 charter member of the Cli 
cago club, and Past Governor Clarence 
Valentine and Kiwanian Steve Bennett 
(the latter 
were at the original charter night, Jan- 
1917). 


l'wenty-five clubs were represented 


of Aurora, two Kiwanians 


uary 25, 


and heard presiding officer President 


Wilson 


from 


Ludwig read a telegram ot 


greeting International President 
Charles S. Donley. A ceremony symbol- 
izing the growth of Kiwanis in Chicago 
in the past 25 years was conducted by 
Immediate Past 
Trapp and the banquet was concluded 


President George A. 


with a floor show, dancing and cards. 


SHAFTER, CALIF., 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 
the Shafter club held 


their annual Americanism essay contest 


Members of 


among local elementary and high school 
students. Gold 
sented to 1941 winners at a meeting to 


cup awards were pre- 








Kiwanian Ray Vinyard congratulates a _ crippled 
young man who received an electric ‘power buggy.” 


The money was raised by the Canby, Oregon, club. 


vhich school officials were invited as 
guest 

Object of the contest was to direct the 
ittention of students to the close-to- 
home workings of democracy. The sub- 
ject of the elementary pupils was 
Shafter’s Contribution to the National 
Defense Program”: and of the high 
chool students “How Can Democracy 
Function More Adequately in Shafter ?” 

More than 400 boys and girls partici- 


pated with taculty members. 


MISSOULA, MONT., 
HAS FARM PROBLEM 

A panel discussion on the farm labor 
problem led by Kiwanians W. W. White 
and R. E. Farnsworth was conducted by 
the Missoula club at a luncheon meeting. 

Common accord was reached on the 
fact that in agriculture a definite labor 
shortage would occur and that the most 
likely reservoir upon which to draw so 
as to fill this requirement, were the boys 
of high school age. 

In conclusion the club resolved that 
the Public Affairs and Agriculture Com- 
mittees be authorized to suggest that 
proper steps be taken by the high school 
to supply an adequate reservoir of avail- 
able boys for farm and forest service 


labor by May 15. 
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GOOD SCOUTS AT 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WIS. 

The Wisconsin Dells club has been 
sponsoring the Boy Scout movement for 
a number of years. The members have 
always felt that it was a worthy cause 
and well worth the trouble. 

Successful boy scouting depends upon 
having a good scout master, one who 
can devote his time to the work and not 
have too much in the line of business to 
take his attention. 

e 

Manitou Springs, Colo—A novel 
idea to help the progress of the com- 
munity was started when the members 
made listings of all rooms and cottages 
available to house workers who were 
building the new Army Camp in Colo- 





A gala occasion was the barn dance staged by Grand-Harlem, Chicago. 


Kiwanians were on hand to 


teach some of the steps. 


Ocean City. New Jersey. 
Awarded Service Trophy 


HE Ocean City club was awarded 
i ow prized B'nai B'rith trophy 
plaque by the Middle Atlantic Associa- 
tion of the A.A.U. at the second annual 


Athletes’ dinner at the Hotel 


Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 


Veteran 


Former athletes and_ present-day 
champions were honored with lifetime 
memberships in the Veteran Athletes’ 
\ssociation, and were given medals and 
trophies. 

Phe large trophy plaque was presented 
to the club by a Pennsylvania attorney 
who said, “The trophy this vear 1s pre- 
to the Ocean City club for dis- 


sented 


tinguishing itself by its community spirit 


and neighborly service; by tvpifying by 
its achievements, American sportsman- 
ship and civic devotion, thus promoting 
national unity.” 

Past President F. Edwin Reiber re- 
ceived the trophy and invited the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Association to use the ath- 
letic facilities at Ocean City. The 
Recreation Center sponsored by the 
Ocean City club is open the whole year 
‘round. The concrete courts are flooded 
in the winter for ice skating, and track 
and field championships ; swimming car- 
nivals ; championship events for men and 
women; and junior events for boys and 


girls are held every year at the center. 


rado Springs. The club is also active in 
the Red Cross drive and the sale of 
defense bonds and stamps. 





Governor Frank O. Logic, Iron Mountain, Michigan, 

(left) drove 375 miles to Viroqua, Wisconsin, to a 

banquet. Lieutenant Governor F. Hake has a big 
smile. 


anata! 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

The Phoenix club sponsored a patri- 
otic pageant “Listen, Mr. Speaker,” as 
the opening program of the annual con- 
vention of the Arizona Education Asso- 
ciation at Phoenix recently. The pageant 
was presented by five schools under a 
director from the art department of 
Phoenix Union High Schools. 

The American way of life, its free- 
doms, its privileges and its duties were 
portrayed in eight scenes, with Kiwanian 
Jack Murphy playing the role of Mr. 
Candidate. 

Stage 
ments, make-up and properties that in- 


settings, musical accompani- 
cluded live farm animals, all contributed 
to the realism and effectiveness of the 
presentation, 

The production of the pageant was an 
American demo- 
The 
joined forces and the various depart- 
the 
bringing the pageant to the assembled 


excellent example ot 


cratic cooperation. five schools 


ments of schools worked hard in 
public school teachers from all parts of 
Arizona. 

Kiwanian Lacy A. Eastburn, director 
of Research and Guidance at Phoenix 


Union High School was responsible for 


the arrangements, having made the 
original suggestion that the pageant 


would be outstandingly appropriate for 
the annual education convention and ar- 
ranged with the various departments to 
preduce it. 

Kiwanians and their guests which in- 
cluded the Governor of Arizona occupied 
a reserved the 


(See picture on page 24) 


section in auditorium. 


CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

Tire rationing and gasoline shortages 
do net faze members of the Coral Gables, 
Florida, club when it comes to attending 
meetings. 

Rather than lower attendance records, 
members are going to the luncheons on 
bicycles and two members even arrived 
at a recent meeting on horseback travel- 
ing over five miles from stable to table. 
At a recent club luncheon, 35 members 
Many 
members reported improved appetites as 


arrived via the “pedal” method. 


a result of the predining exercise. 
Despite the fact that members travel 
an average of 4.6 miles to attend weekly 


meetings, the attendance average of the 
The 


club ranks seventh in the state in attend- 


club is rarely under 95 per cent. 
ance and under the leadership of Presi- 
dent William Gray the top spot has been 
set as this year’s goal. (See picture on 
page 25) 


HARLAN, IA. 

The Harlan club gave additional im 
the War 
Stamps when they presented each of the 


petus to sale of Bonds and 


536 grade school students with a war 
stamp and book. 

The club impressed the students to 
that 


are being purchased. 


such an extent additional stamps 
Practically every- 
one in the entire room in which three 
grades were meeting, has already pur- 
chased one or more stamps. 

Each Friday a representative of the 
Harlan post office visits the schools with 
a supply of stamps to encourage the con- 
tinuation of the buying of stamps by the 
students. 

The club’s donation made a sizeable 
increase in sales which are growing 
daily and the club was commended on 
doing its part to promote the sale of 
stamps. 


PORT WASHINGTON, N.Y. 

Public recognition was given to more 
than 340 men of Port Washington who 
The 


erected a Roll of Honor to those from 


are now in active service. club 
Port Washington now serving in the 
It is 
situated in one of the most prominent 
spots in front of the Port Washington 
High School. 


President 


armed forces of the United States. 


John F. Shields 
greetings and introduced Immediate Past 
Krank Haron 


Colors were pre- 


offered 
resident who acted as 
master of ceremonies. 
sented in mass formation representing 
every civic and patriotic organization in 
the village and the “Star Spangled Ban 
ner” was played by the High School 
Band. N. Funn, supervisor of the Vil- 
lage, in accepting the Roll of Honor said, 
“The Kiwanis Club of Port Washington 
has performed a grand act for the com 
munity in providing this Honor Roll 
and in so doing, the club is voicing the 
sentiments of all of the people of Port 
Ed- 


Washington.” District Governor 


ward A. Dolph made an address. (See 


, , , ) » 
Picture on page 2d) 


WETASKIWIN, ALTA. 

Under the sponsorship of the Wetaski 
win club members and assisting artists 
Glee Club 
visited Wetaskiwin and presented thei 


comprising the Edmonton 
popular show “Kiwanis Kapers” to aid 
the Wetaskiwin Red Cross Society. 
President Joe V. Uebell and President 
Dave Montgomery of the Red Cross ex 
pressed their thanks to the members ot 
the Edmonton Glee Club in making this 


patriotic concert the success it was. 


ALTADENA, CALIF. 

In January of this vear, the directors 
of the Altadena club voted to hold one 
monthly meeting for the public to give 
them an opportunity to see what Kiwanis 
is doing in their communities. 

The first meeting of this type was held 
on February 20 in commemoration ot 
Washington's birthday, with boys from 
the armed forces as guests. 

An outstanding speaker on current 


problems will be presented each month. 


GREENSBURG, PA. 

Greensburg Kiwanians paid tribute to 
a group of draftees for the first time 
since the declaration of war. 

Announcement of this honor was made 
at the weekly meeting of the Kiwanis 
club by Public Affairs Committee Chair- 
man J. H. Fanney. Joint arrangements 
Ki- 


wanis, Lions, Rotary and American Le- 


were made by a committee from 


gion. 

Kiwanians Fanney and William Sax- 
man worked hard to encourage other 
service clubs to entertain the departing 
draftees and through the Kiwanis club 
and especially Kiwanians Fanney and 
Saxman, great honor was accorded the 
bovs. 


WEIRTON-COVE, W. VA. 

Like all Kiwanis clubs, Weirton Cove 
discussed the war situation and how they 
could help in the war effort. 
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vestion came from a member 
that much emphasis was being made on 
the shortage of serap iron, rubber, rags, 
paper and other metal The outcome 
esulted in the collection of over 130 
tons of steel, scrap iron, rubber, rags and 
pape [Trucks were donated for the col- 
lecting and a sum of over $1800 was 
ilized trom the sale of the scrap and 
the ney presented to the Medical 
Corps of the County Civilian Defense 

(ouncil 
State Salvage officials of West Vir- 
nia praised the committee for having 
maducted the first and most successful 
ilvage campaign held so tar in the state 
ind they are using the plan as a model 


tate. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

\t a 
and Rotary clubs of Beverly Hills, 
the 


of the Kiwanis club, 


recent joint meeting of the K1- 
Wall 
under the ponsorship of Public 


\ftan ( 


program 


omnittec 


their consisted of describing 


and encouraging naval enlistments in 


California Chis was a most successful 


meeting with an attendance of over four 


hundred, The navy was represented by 


everal lieutenant commanders; major 
from the Marines; naval cadets from 
University of Southern California; ofh- 
cers of the Roval Dutch Netherlands 
Navy: as well as a United States Circuit 
Court judge; the mayor and_ several 


councilmen of Beverly Hills. 

Phe meeting opened with the posting 
of the colors by the Sea Scouts, followed 
by singing and the introduction of dis- 
tinguished guests which included Com- 
mander Gene Tunney. (See picture on 
page 25) 


AUSTIN, TEX. 

Phe Kiwanis Club of Austin will help 
feed the children of China, it was an- 
nounced at a weekly meeting recently. 
\s its part in the United China Relief 
campaign the club will buy 2500 meals 
for Chinese children, 

This work in no way will affect local 
programs already undertaken by the club 
such as buving hot lunches for the un- 
det privileged children, ete. 

Phe club observed Pan American Day 
by including in its program a talk by 
H. D 
University of Texas. 

Members 


under way in Austin. Victory gardeners 


Gresham, visiting lecturer at the 
V-Gardens 


are surveying 


were asked to list their gardens in the 


survey now being conducted to determine 


the success of the garden campaign. 
Kiwanian Linden Jones, chairman of 

the asked all 

gardeners to contact him in order that 


Agriculture Committee 


the garden might be included in the 
survey. 

They have also organized a special 
Speakers’ 


pared speakers to any organization in 


Committee to provide pre- 


the city and surrounding territory that 
might wish one to dispense vital war in- 
Kiwanian H. E. 


is chairman of the committee. 


formation, Robinson 


& 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 

The British Columbia, 
club’s net proceeds of the 1941 show 
“Naughty Marietta” 
$7,402 were sent to “The Save the Chil- 


Vancouver, 


amounting to 


” 


dren Fund” in London to purchase and 
A. Mc- 


\dam, agent general for British Colum- 
bia, handled all details for the club. 


equip two mobile kitchens. W. 


The kitchens were presented on Feb- 
ruary 19 and are being operated by the 
Women’s Voluntary Services. They are 
being used to provide hot meals for 
evacuated London children in Leicester- 
shire and Cambridgeshire. Each mobile 
kitchen can provide 2,000 meals a day. 

The designs on the kitchens—one de- 
picting scenery typical of Canada, and 
the other, characters and scenes from 
nursery rhymes. (See picture on page 
25) 

s 
POMONA, CALIF. 
In a first aid contest in which Boy 


Scout patrols from four 


emergency 
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Pomona valley communities participated, 
two Pomona patrols proved themselves 
able to do the most efficient job at life 
saving. 

A dozen patrols competed in the match 
and each patrol was given a specific 
problem without notice. First Aid was 
carried on while expert judges checked 
The club received 
the Red 
Cress and Civilian Defense authorities 


every be V for errors. 
the encouragement of local 
in the sponsoring of the contest, as it 
the 


youths in assisting doctors and nurses 


showed preparation of Pomona 
in case of an emergency. 

Hale arranged 
the program. (See picture on page 24) 


Kiwanian Channing 


* 

Raeford, N.C.—The club entertained 
all the teachers in the public school sys- 
tem recently. The guests were given 
War 


stamp, as favors. 


containing one 
The club is also 100% 
purchasers of Defense 
amount of $25 to $2500. 


Stamp albums 


Bonds in the 


& 
North Omaha, Neb.—The club has 


been given the job of surveying and in- 
stituting payroll deduction plans for the 
sale of bonds and stamps in their area. 
They have purchased a large number of 
flags and are selling them to enlarge 
their Underprivileged Child Fund, 


ah 
Bourne, Mass. — Furnished talent 
from among the club members and 
had a show for the soldiers at the 


camp theatre. 





Two trees were planted near entrance of high school by members of the Southwest Los Angeles club 
in memory of member and the principal of school. 
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with these four Boy Scouts. 


WOODW ARD, OKLA., 
AND CONSERVATION 


Perhaps as significant to Kiwanians 
as the motto “We Build,” is the concept 
of conservation in its broadest applica- 
tion. This has meant to Kiwanis that 
our land and water must be safeguarded 
and properly used in the production of 
food, clothing and shelter without waste. 

The Woodward club, through a spe- 
cial Soil and Water Committee, is en- 
deavoring to educate the membership in 
$y educational programs 
the field, 
been told about and shown the results 


conservation. 
and trips in members have 
of efforts to prevent soil losses from 
wind and water erosion by such devices 
as the construction of terraces, regrass- 
ing of unsuitable farm lands, building 
of watering ponds for livestock, strip 
cropping and other practices, which are 
assisting in the agricultural pattern of 


the region along more permanent lines. 


CICERO, ILL.. 
DO A GOOD JOB 
The Kiwanis Club of Cicero still in 
its first year, held its initial money rais- 
ing venture before an enthusiastic audi- 
2000 the 


torium of Morton High School on 
99 


audi- 
April 
The show was an amateur affair of 


ence of supporters in 


30 acts with 128 contestants chosen from 
a field of 99 acts as a result of several 
auditions. The contestants were required 
to be residents of Cicero and between the 
ages of 6 and 16. There was a good 
variety of entertainment including spe- 
cial dances, tumbling acts and instrumen- 
tal and excellent 


vocal music, all of 


quality. An applause meter chose the 
winners who divided $105 in War Bonds 


and every actor received $2.50 in stamps. 


Kiwanian D. H. Morgan (center) McCook, Nebraska, 


The credit for 
the 
the show goes to 


Kiwanians Will 


success ot 


Mayes and 
Charles Haber- 
mann. 


The proceeds 
of the show will 
Boy 


Scout 


go to the 
Girl 


organizations 


and 


which are spon- 
sored by the 
Cicero club. 
Several neigh- 
boring Kiwanis 


clubs had repre- 





sentatives pres- 
ent, the Oak 
Park club send- 


ing a delegation of twenty. There was 


received his Eagle rank 
The troop is sponsored by the club. 


one member from a club in California. 


TEST HEARING AT 

VINELAND, N. J. 
Through investigation of recent years 

that 


as many gradations in hearing as there 


it has been discovered there are 
are in quotient levels. It has been es- 
tablished through the use of audiometers 
that many pupils have defective hearing. 

Through Lieutenant Governor L. R. 
Winchell this matter was brought to the 
attention of the 


ported that the Atlantic City club had an 


Vineland club. He re- 
audiometer which could be obtained for 
the purpose of testing the hearing of all 
the children in the Vineland school sys 
tem. The matter was placed before the 
Vineland Board of Education and they 
unanimously 

gave their con- 
sent to make the 
test. The advan- 
tages to the pu- 
pils were ex- 
Ki- 


wanian Win- 


plained by 
who said 
the 
were completed 


chell, 
when tests 
the following 
would be done: 

1. Place 
pils nearer to the 
the 


pu- 


front ot 
classroom. 

2. Teacher 
will recognize 
hard of hearing 
pupils. 

3. Pupils will 
be notified so as 


Governor 


Audiometers tested the hearing of school 


in the schools by the Kiwanis 
L. R. Winchell 
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to make corrections in hearing. 


4. Underprivileged pupils will be 
cared for by the Kiwanis club. 

It has been estimated that three mil- 
lion children of school age are hard of 
hearing or deaf. The cost of deafness 
as reflected in repeated grades to the 
the United 


States amounts to approximately $20,000 


average school system of 
per 1000 pupils for the first eight grades. 
It is further estimated that this cost can 
the 


hard ot hearing children are recognized 


be reduced by at least one half, if 
and proper treatment given. 


GETTING AHEAD 
AT TORONTO, ONT. 

The library at the Gerrard “K” club, 
Toronto, has become a rendezvous for 
boys anxious to get ahead in their school 
work. Under the understanding leadet 
ship of James Bulmer (a retired school 
principal) the lads have developed a new 
attitude find the 
quiet, helpful surroundings just the thing 


for home work and 
they have been looking for. 
Friendly advice and encouragement 
have enabled them to make great strides 
in their studies, and the principal of St. 
Martin’s School has expressed his ap- 
preciation of Kiwanis cooperation. 
Through this close personal contact a 
fine piece of character building is being 


carried on. 


McCOOK, NEB., 
GETS THEM YOUNG 

At a Court of Honor held in McCook, 
Nebraska, 13 members of the club’s Boy 
Scout Troop received advancement hon 
ors. Kiwanian D. H. Morgan, chairman 
of the 


Kiwanis Boy Scout Committee, 





children when they were installed 
Club of Vineland, New Jersey. Lieutenant 


(center) who started the project appears with 


Superintendent of Schools, 





34 
eceived his Eagle rank. Kiwanian Mor- 
i wen very active with this work 
¢ the troop was organized in Sep 
) 1939, Donald Morgan, Jr. and 
ck ¢ n, two boys to receive their 
ire ms of Ki Vallialls. All 
I tive ly registered i tender toot 
uts at the same time and with one 
‘ ( they have received their ad 
ements together. They are all tour 
U Ca ! ( \t t une (Court 
Hon ere were Life ranks and 
‘ i inks give 
‘ " ne of the most active 
LB t Troops in the State otf Ne 
brasl nd this is due to the tireless 
effort it the members of the club 
BiG IDEAS 


AT ROE THERFORDTON, N.C. 


Ruthertordton Kiwanians were hosts 


to a large number of farmers and busi 
men at their annual farmers’ night 

en awards were presented to the 
armers of the county for the best acres 
ot corn, wheat, cotton, sweet potatoes, 
dairy herds and poultry. 

lames A. Ward, N. B. Stephens and 
Hal Gayot of the Farm Security Ad 
inistration Were special guests. True 
wen Westmoreland, manager ot the 


othee was in charge ot the pro 


ram, County Agent KF. ke. Patton made 
the awards to the tarmers. 
(). |. Holler was awarded a blue rib 
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bon on best 
Dairy Herd wires , 
lmprovement— WEST TE 
he closed the DiS] 
program with a 


short talk thank 
ing the club for 
their interest in 
the farmers. 
Che 


were made pos 


awards 


sible by the mer- 
chants of the 
town and was 
termed the most 
profitable Farn 
Night the 


club has ever had. 


ers 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
GREELEY, COLO. 

A storm of blizzard proportion didn’t 
stop the members in Greeley from cele 
brating the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of their club on March 19, with 
an attendance of 90% of the club. 


There were fifteen charter members 
present, ten of which were past presi 
dents and six of them still being active 


Past President N. A. Madler, 


the first president of the club, reviewed 


members. 


the history and growth of the organiza 
tion, which started with a membership ot 
titty and which has grown to an active 


membership of eighty-one members. 


% 


en a _ 
(TIC ee 





CHURCHES i) 


ISALIAS wf 


The Visalia, California, club erected a neon-lit sign at the city limits, welcoming strangers to the city 
churches. 


They met at an interclub meeting at Shreveport, Louisiana. 
dent J. C. Atkins; International President Charles S. Donley; District Governor 





Left to right: Presi- 


George A. Meadows. 


Congratulations are in order to the 
Kiwanians of Greeley on this splendid 
meeting which symbolized their strength 


in their community. 


MALTA, MONT.. 
FALLS IN LINE 

Through the codperation of the. Malta 
club and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
mierce, an incubator has been provided 
for the care of premature infants of the 
community. The incubator is located at 
the Malta hospital and will be used with- 
out cost for any baby needing it. 

The State Board ot Health 


deavored for some time to get an incuba- 


has en- 
tor in every county in the state. 

The incubator is a controlled and con- 
venient device to provide facilities for 
keeping the premature or immature baby 
in the best possible atmosphere. It gives 
protection through control of tempera- 
ture, humidity, controlled administration 
of oxygen and also keeps the infant 
isolated. 


& 
Sylvester, Ga—Held 


giving dental service, vision tests and 


four clinics 
corrections ; two lunch rooms established 
at rural school for 165 children. Three 
children sent to Atlanta for operations ; 
club active with Boy Scout, Girl Scout, 
4-H and Hi-Y clubs, also FFA chapters. 


Greenfield, Ind.—The club honored 
James Whitcomb Riley, famous Green- 
field poet, by purchasing 21 dolls and 8 
pictures portraying characters in Riley’s 
poems and the Underprivileged Child 
Committee presented these to the Riley 
Hospital. 


Meriden, Conn.— The losers in a re- 
cent attendance contest of the club had 
to dig a hole for a flagpole which the 
club gave to a local Boy Scout Camp. 
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One of the meetings of the Salamanca, New York, club was known as ‘'Railroad Day." 


Left to right: 


Superintendent A. Scott, Erie Railroad; Kiwanian Ralph Ward; Forrest Rosser, general manager, Erie 
Railroad; President James Allen, Salamanca: Thomas Wilson, Mayor of Salamanca. 
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First ‘Young Builders Club'' to be organized in any college or university was formed at the University 
of Miami, under sponsorship of Miami, Florida. 


Ala. — Completed and 


electric 


Bessemer, 
the 
score board in the South. 


dedicated second largest 
This board 
is being used to record the progress of 
a football the 
progress of sott ball on the other. The 
board costing $1200 was given by the 
club to the High School Athletic Asso- 


game on one side and 


ciation. 


Cedartown, Ga.—Instrumental in 
getting an ordinance passed requiring a 
medical certificate for all food inspectors 
in the city. Contributing to soup kitchen 
for underprivileged children; glasses for 
several children; members having boys 
paroled to custody by Juvenile Court. 


Brewer, Me.—All sixth grade boys 
in the city were invited to write essays 
on how to make their community a more 
beautiful and safer place in which to 
live. The outstanding essays from each 
of the five schools were read by the win- 
ners at the meeting at which 50 boys 


were entertained. 


Moultrie, Ga.—The club sponsors, 
maintains and directs an Orphans’ Home. 
Member of the 
service to the children. Entertained girls 


club rendered dental 
championship basketball team of high 
school. Gave donations to milk fund for 


underprivileged children. 


Roslindale-West Roxbury, Mass.— 
Recently a meeting for the local Society 
for the Blind was arranged for, with the 
club furnishing a song leader and pro- 


viding refreshments. 
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Brookhaven, Miss.—A unique cup 
was presented by the club to the Lions 
Club for winning first golf match held 


this year. The cup was named the 
“Butter Cup,” being a small churn 
decorated with the Kiwanis and Lions 


emblems. The cup will be awarded the 
winner of any contest held between the 


two clubs 


Farmington, N.H.—The Underprivi- 
leged Child Committee provided eye- 
glasses, food, clothing, medical and den- 
tal attention to the amount of $800. A 
softball league is sponsored and com- 
pulsory local bicycle licenses have been 


secured. 


Ottawa, Kan.—The club had a “Get 
Acquainted Week” stunt in which busi- 
ness and professional men had their car- 
the 


chief concerns is the welfare of boys 


toons in newspaper. One of their 


and girls. 


Longview, Tex.—In order to en 


courage the production of more and 
better corn the club is sponsoring an 
“Acre Corn” contest among the boys 


of the 4-H club and 


of America in the county. 


Future Farmers 
Each boy 
is entitled to enter one acre of corn in 
the bull 


calf, gilt and a shoat of fattening age. 


contest. Awards will be a 





Some of the Kiwanians of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and Scout Executives with Scout trailer donated 
to the troop with 150 pieces of camp and scout equipment. 





Service Club night at which all presidents were present. 


Noyes of Kiwanis Club of 


President Harlan 


Beverly, Massachusetts, standing at extreme right. 
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Past President Roy Bird Cook, 
Charleston, West Virginia, has been 
elected president of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. For three 
vears Kiwanian Cook, a druggist, was 
imed his profession's most outstanding 
example ervice in the nation, 

When Kiwanian C. E. Arney of 


Marshalltown, Iowa, celebrated his 
65th wedding anniversary recently, the 
Marshalltown Mr. 


and Mrs. Arney and their family, pre- 


club entertained 
enting them with flowers and an an- 
niversary cake. 

George A. Leist, past governor and 
past president of the Columbus, Indiana, 
club, has been appointed a member of the 
Indiana State Salvage Committee under 
the Wat 
lLeist is also serving his second year as 
Jartholomew Chapter, 


Production Board. Kiwanian 


chairman of the 


American Red Cross. 


Immediate Past President Robert 
E. Acheson of the Archer Road Dis- 
Chicago, Illinois, club, is chair- 
man of the 
in the South West District of the Chi- 
cago Council, Boy Scouts of America. 


trict, 
Archer Road community 


International Trustee E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., Nashville, 
been elected president of the Camp 


Tennessee, has 


Forrest Hospital by representatives 
from fifteen chapters of the American 
Red Cross located near Camp Forrest. 


Past International President H. G. 
Hatfield of the Oklahoma City, Okla 
homa, club has been elected chairman 
of the city and regional planning com 
Kiwanian Neal Barrett, im 
mediate past president of the Okla- 


missions: 


homa City club, is state chairman of 
the Navy Relief Drive. 


Past Ottie E. Barrett, 


Huntsville, Texas, is president of the 


President 


ot Commerce. 


Chambet1 


Kiwanian Robert A. Dean, Louis- 
Kentucky, 60,000 
members of the National Independent 
the 
Senate Committee studying the prob- 
Tire Men at 
Washington; Past 
dent Louis J. Bosse is an active mem- 
ber of the National Lumber Defense 
Kiwanian Neil Dalton is 
the 


ville, represented 


lire Dealers Association before 


lems of Independent 


Immediate Presi- 


Committee; 


defense coordinator for 


State of Kentucky. 


civilian 


Henry E. Thomas, a member oi the 


Roanoke, Virginia, club, is general 
chairman of the Roanoke County Red 
Cross War Fund Campaign. 

Honorary Member Louis S. St. 
Laurent of the Quebec, Quebec, club, 


is Canada’s new Minister of Justice. 


and 
Cali 
president 
the 


Kiwanians Marshall Hickson 
Robert Baker, Santa 


fornia, 


Moniea, 


have been elected 
and 


Santa 


secretary, respectively, of 


Monica Bar Association. 

From Gastonia, North Carolina, we 
hear that Kiwanian Forest C. Roberts 
is general chairman of Gaston County 
Civilian Defense; Kiwanian Brice T. 
Dickson is chairman of Gaston Coun- 
tv Air Raid Wardens: President H. 
Gilmer Winget is general chairman of 
Industrial Defense; and Secretary F. 
A. Young is a member of Gastonia 
No. 1 Tire Rationing Board and sec- 
retary of the county board. 


The New Orleans club is rightfully 
proud of the fact that three of its 
members are listed in National Who’s 
Who for 1942. They are Rev. Warren 
J. Barker, Bishop John Long Jackson, 
and Dr. S. L. Tiblier. 


Raymond A. Walker, former secre- 
tary of the Fulton, Missouri, club, has 
been appointed as one of the eleven 
members of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association Board; 
Kiwanian Hugh P. Williamson, oi 
the same club has been called to the 
Federal Treasury Department as State 
Defense Bond 


Deputy Administrator 


Staff for Missouri. 
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Who's Who In Kiwanis 


Dr. Frank P. Hammond of the 
W oodlawn-South Shore, Chicago, Ill- 
nois, club, past governor and chair- 
man of several International commit- 
tees, has been appointed a member of 
the Chicago Crime Commission. 


Lyle D. Andrus, recently inducted 


as a member of the Rocky River, 


Ohio, club, is mayor of Rocky River. 


Past President Lewis T. Breuninger, 
Washington, D.C., is general chairman 
of the District of Columbia Red Cross 
War Fund Campaign. 


Kiwanians of Florida or Kiwanians 
visiting Florida should not worry as 
five out of seven members of the Gov- 
ernor’s cabinet are Kiwanians: Gov- 
ernor Spessard L. Holland of the Bar- 
tow club; J. M. Lee, Comptroller; At- 
torney General J. Tom Watson, State 
Treasurer J. Edwin Larson, and Com- 
Nathan 


Mayo, all members at Tallahassee. 


missioner of Agriculture 
Also, four out of five members of the 
State Board of Pardons are Kiwan- 
ians and one of the three members of 
the Florida Parole Commission is a 
Kiwanian, 


Dr. Rupert Flower, a Kiwanian at 
Visalia, California, is a member of the 
State Board of Examiners in Optometry. 





Kiwanian William M. Cole, Derry, 
New Hampshire, who is now serving 
his twelfth year as a member of the 
State Senate, holds the all-time state 
record for re-election to that body. 
Last year he was elected president of 

Cole is 
State 


Kiwanian also 


the 


the Senate. 


vice chairman of Defense 


Council. 


Past Roy R. Brockett, 
Kenmore, New York, is chairman of 
Erie County Defense Committee. 


President 
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BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 





to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. Three thousand and thirty-five dol- 
lars in Bonds and Stamps were sold last 
week. The secretary is now compiling 
figures so we can tell just how much we 
have sold since we started. It seems a 
shame we can’t learn what some of the 
other clubs are doing in this line. (Club 
Bulletin) 

A. The July issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine will be a Special War <Ac- 
tivity number. It will feature the activi- 
ties of clubs in all phases of the Kiwanis 
wartime program, 

Out of 843 reports recently received, 
726 recorded that 33,982 members had 
purchased defense bonds. The same re- 
ports further showed that 554 chk“ s had 
been instrumental in sponsoring bond 
sales in their respective communities. 
One additional club reports that its mem- 
bers have purchased over $100,000 of 
war bonds and stamps, and that the of- 
ficers had raised the club’s quota to over 
$200,000, 





Q. We have a male quartette composed 
of members of our club. They are plan- 
ning to attend the convention to help in 
the entertainment. Will it be necessary 
for them to register? (Chairman, Music 
Committee) 

A. Yes, all Kiwanians are expected 
to register whether they are soloists, 
members of quartettes, glee clubs, or 
other talent. This has always been the 
poliev. Choruses composed of individuals 
not with Kiwanis or uni- 
formed bands of boys, ete., are not re- 
quired to register. Those in charge of 
musical units having in their member- 
ship adult non-Kiwanians should inform 
the chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Music when they check the 
unit in with him and he will make the 
necessary arrangements for guest badges 
for them. 


connected 


All Kiwanians, their wives, 
and adult members of their families in 
at the convention are ex- 
pected to register. 


attendance 


=. >= 


FIRS 
G3) y 


es 
SS dys Guise 
etc.” 


Q. We have a Council of Presidents and 
Secretaries of local civic clubs that meets 
once a month. It is about to go “to pot.” 
Can you air mail me any information as 
to how this group can successfully oper- 
ate? (President) 

A. If you will refer to page 18 in 
your copy of the January Kiwanis Mag- 
azine, you will find an article “Design 
suilding” by Kenneth S. 
Cooérdinating Councils, 
Angeles County Probation Department. 


X 





for Beam, 


director, Los 
The article had its origin in a request 
for information on how to form a Com- 
munity Council, recommended at the In- 
ternational Convention at Atlanta last 
year. 

The purpose of the Community Coun- 
cil is to act as a clearing house for all 
community activities, and if you will 
send 25 cents to Codrdinating Councils, 
Inc., 145 W. 12th Street, Los Angeles, 
“A 


Guide to Community Coordination,” you 


California, and ask for a copy of 
will receive a lot of valuable assistance. 


Q. When a member is required to at- 
tend a meeting of some civic project on 
Tuesday (the club’s meeting day) it is 
customary to give him credit for attend- 
ance at Kiwanis if he will notify the Ki- 
wanis office. Is this in accordance with 
regulations? (Secretary) 

A. No: the basis for granting credit 
for attendance has always required that 
a member attend the meeting of a Ki- 
wanis club. It can be the regular meet- 
“round table meeting’ 
either his own club or some other Ki- 
wanis club, but a Kiwanis club it must 
be. 

These requirements are found in the 
Official Attendance Rules prepared by 
an International Committee on At- 
tendance and approved by the 1940-41 
International Board of Trustees. 


’ 


ing or a of 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


| For Kiwanis Clubs 


1942 


Approved by 
International Board of Trustees 





| INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, 
| CLEVELAND 
| June 14-18 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 14-20 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 


(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 4 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 


| (For United States Clubs) 
| September 13-19 


LOYALTY DAYS 
October 3-4 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 


October |-7 (tentative) 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 
October 5-11 


Ciwwalenat, Convention City 


Every city has something to identify it. In Cleve- 
land the famous tower and square serve for purposes 
of identification. This unusually good photograph 
was taken by Kiwanian Arthur A. Wetzler of the 
Cleveland club. It is not far from the heart of 
Cleveland to the Auditorium and no hotel is very 
far from any other hotel or from the Auditorium. 
Convention visitors, June 14 to 18, are going to 
enjoy Cleveland and they will recognize the cover 
photograph very soon after their arrival. 
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A Stubborn 


to make 1,500,000,000 pounds of metallic 


alul nui 

Last August the Defense Plant 
Corporation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation made a_ contract 


vith the \mer- 


\luminum Company of 


ica to construct and operate an alumina 
plant in the state of Arkansas with an 
annual capacity ot 400,000,000 pounds, 
(the capacity probably will be increased 
to one billion pounds) and three alum- 
inum = metal-producing plants, one in 
\rkansas with an annual capacity of 
100,000,000 pounds, one in the Port 
land, Oregon, district with an annual 
capacity of 90,000,000 pounds and a 
third in Massena, N.Y., with an annual 
capacity of 150,000,000 pounds. All of 


this will give the company an output of 
approximately 1,100,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, 

Bauxite consists principally of alum- 


inum oxide chemically combined with 


Lhe 


ated with varying amounts of impuri- 


water oxide is always contamin 


ties, such as iron oxide, silica, and 
titanium oxide. 

’. Berthier, in 1821, first identified 
and described the mineral, bauxite, 
when he discovered that a bed of red 


rock in the village of Les Baux, in Prov- 
France, which had previously been 


ence, 

classified as clay, was not a clay. Upon 
chemical analysis, the material was 
found to contain little silica, whereas 


a true clay usually contains from 40 to 


70 per cent silica. The red rock was 


med “bauxite” for the village, Les 
Baux 
widely  dis- 


the 


Bauxite deposits are 


tributed in parts of world. 
Phe been found in com- 
mercial quantities in Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, Europe, North and South Amer- 


ica. The principal bauxite producing 


many 


mineral has 


countries in order of their 1938 produc- 
France, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
British Guiana, Suriname (Dutch 
(quiana), Italy, United States, U.S.S.R., 
Netherlands, In the 
States, bauxite are 

\labama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia. 


tron are 


India, and Greece. 
United deposits 
found in (Arkansas, Georgia, 
lhe largest known deposits of baux- 
the United States 
and during the 
vears this state has produced about 90 


ite in occur in 


Arkansas, past fifteen 


per cent of the bauxite mined in this 


country. The Arkansas bauxite deposits, 
important as they are, cannot be com- 


pared in size or extent with the enor- 


(From page 8) 


mous deposits found in many other parts 
ot the world. France has led all coun- 
tries in the production of bauxite. Hun- 
gary, Italy and Yugoslavia have supple- 
mented France in satisfying the Euro- 
pean demand for bauxite. Important de- 
posits have been found in Russia; Spain, 
Greece and Rumania also have largely 
this 


been 


undeveloped reserves of mineral. 


Enormous have located 


in India by the Indian Geological Sur- 


tonnages 


vey and several mines have been de- 


Reserves running into the mil- 
Aus- 


veloped. 
lions of tons have been found in 
tralia. The largest known untapped re- 
serves of bauxite are found in Africa, 
where immense quantities have been 
located in Mozambique, Nigeria, French 
Guinea, the Gold Coast, Togoland, and 
Nyasaland. 

In South America, extensive deposits 
have been worked in British Guiana and 
Suriname, and great untouched reserves 
are known in Brazil. Some of the rich 
South American deposits are accessible 
to ocean-going steamers, and for many 


years they have supplemented the do- 


mestic production in supplying the 
United States with its requirements. 
South American ores are of higher 


grade than the average Arkansas baux- 
ites. 

Bauxite occurs in a wide variety of 
colors and textures. It may be as hard 
as rock or as soft as clay; it may be 
almost white, buff, pink, vellow, or red, 
or any possible combination of these 
colors. 

The mineral is mined by both open- 
pit and underground methods. Where 
the ore outcrops at the surface or occurs 
near enough to the surface to make it 
economical to remove the overburden, 
open-pit methods are employed; other- 
wise, the ore is mined in much the same 
manner as in the mining of coal. 


As the bauxite comes from the mines, 
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Metal 


it is a mixture of lumps and fines. In 


it there is a considerable amount of 
clay in which is present a high per- 
centage of silicon oxide, or silica. The 
large lumps must be broken, and because 
silica is an undesirable impurity, the 
clay must be separated from the bauxite. 
This is especially true in the case of 


bauxite used in the manufacture of 
alumina. In its manufacture, more than 
a pound of soda ash is consumed for 


present in the 


same time this pound 


every pound of silica 
At the 
of silica carries 
pound of alumina, thus reducing the 
Obviously 


bauxite. 
away with it about a 
recovery from 
then, as the silica content in the bauxite 
increases, the cost of recovery becomes 


the bauxite. 


greater. 

The ore from the mines is hauled to 
a near-by mill for the initial processing 
operation. At the mill the ore is dumped 
into powerful crushers which break the 
and 


large lumps. Bucket 


belts carry the bauxite from this first 


conveyors 


crushing operation to large screens 
where the ore is sprayed with water. 
The oversize pieces of bauxite which 
do not pass through the screens are fed 
into secondary crushers to be broken 
into smaller pieces. Finally, the lumps 
of ore, now less than two inches in their 
greatest dimension, if still mixed with 
clay, are conveyed to a classifier in 
which they are washed and rewashed in 
order to insure the removal of as much 
the 


charged from the classifier, 


clay as possible. As ore is dis- 
most of the 
water is drained off, while a dewatering 
screen over which the ore passes on its 
way to ore bins permits further drain- 
age. From the ore bins, the bauxite is 
fed into drying kilns to drive off the 
moisture. The most important and best 
known use of bauxite is for the produc- 
tion of alumina, which is the raw ma- 
terial used to make metallic aluminum; 
however, a number of other industries 
require bauxite as a basic raw material, 
and in approximately the order of their 
importance the products may be listed 
as follows: 

1. Aluminum oxide, or alumina 

2. Artificial abrasives 

3. Chemicals, such as aluminum hy- 

drate, aluminum = sulphate, the 

alums, sodium aluminate, aluminum 
chloride, activated alumina, etc. 


Aluminous cements 


mn 


Retactories 


Insulating materials 


m 
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Bandmaster of the Big Top 


(From page 17) 


quarters at Baraboo, Wisconsin, had for 
years owned all of the aforementioned 
circuses and several others, and it was 
becoming bad financial strategy to keep 
too many different aggregations on the 
road. When the two latter shows com- 
bined, Mr. Merle Evans was appointed 
bandmaster, and he has ably served as 
such to this date. Mr. Evans has never 
performance in well 
twenty years. 


missed a over 

Youthful musicians who may aspire 
eventually to land a job in the circus 
band will find it a tough row to hoe. The 
circus bandsmen are recruited from the 
ranks of the finest performers in the 
And not only that—holding 
down a chair in an organization of this 
kind is one of the most difficult assign- 
the 3-hour 
stretches of steady playing every day, 
preceded by 30-minute pre-show con- 


country. 


ments in business. Two 


certs, require a pair of leather lungs and 
Running the musical 
from difficult classical numbers 
to the latest “jive” tunes, intermingled 


an iron “lip.” 
gamut 


with waltzes, galops, schottisches, tan- 
gos, rhumbas, polkas and what have you, 
calls for the mental and physical prowess 
of a musical Paul Bunyan. 

Among other incidents of his highly 
colorful and interesting career with the 
circus, Mr. Richards recalls the time at 
half 


way through the performance, circus 


Shamokin, Pennsylvania, when 
employes were instructed to let down 
the sidewalls of the main tent to admit 
several hundred men and boys. This 
was done to stop what threatened to be- 
come a major riot, with prospects good 
for a large accumulation of cracked 
heads. The unwelcome guests had been 
trving to enter the tent without bother- 
ing to buy tickets. 

Queried as to whether or not, in a 
showdown fight, the circus could have 
held its own, Richards grinned and said 
that to the best of his knowledge he had 
the circus to come out 
best in a free-for-all, knock- 
down and drag-’em-out ruckus. The cry 


never known 


second 


unites the members of a 
circus like the Jap attack on Pearl Har- 
bor did the U. S. However it is gen- 
erally considered the better part of valor, 


of “Hev rube” 


on the part of the circus management, to 
avoid anything approaching a major 
war because of the resultant legal and 
financial 

Asked 


plaved, he told us about the circus set- 


grief encountered. 


about the smallest town ever 


ting up its tents one day out in Arizona 


many years ago at a spot which boasted 
only a railroad siding, a small depot and 
a grain elevator. Circus employes were 
dumbfounded and expected a complete 
flop. However it developed that the city 
ot Bisbee was not far distant, although 
its mountainous location offered no lot 
large enough to accommodate the show. 
Customers not only came from Bisbee 
but flocked in from fifty to a hundred 
miles about the countryside. Admission 
prices were doubled but still the circus 
had to turn ’em away at both perform 
ances for lack of room. 

During his years with the big show 
Mr. Richards either composed or ar- 
ranged and subsequently, of course, 
directed all the music used during the 
presentation of the opening spectacles 
such as Joan of Arc, Cinderella, King 
Solomon and many others. Split-second 
timing called for skillful wielding of the 
baton to successfully terminate these 
productions where hundreds of perform- 
ers, and scores of temperamental ani- 
mals, were spread out over a large area. 
Anything could happen and often did. 

Since leaving circus life Johnny Rich- 
ards has toured the country with his own 
concert bands, conducted concerts dur- 
ing several winter seasons at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, directed various indus- 
trial bands, owned and managed a music 
store in Pittsburg, Kans., and still found 
time to compose a great many fine band 
selections. He estimates that perhaps 
he has turned out somewhere around a 
thousand original compositions, includ- 
ing everything from polkas to overtures. 
Over 300 of these have been published, 
a majority of them by the C. L. Barn- 
house concern, out in Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
which has been printing and selling band 
and orchestra music since 1886. 

Tens of thousands of school children 
from one end of the country to the other 
are playing his marches every day. And 
the next time you listen to a military or 
concert band, the chances are you will 
hear a tune conjured up by the fertile 
brain of J. J. His 
Sixteen” March Book for bands was the 


Richards. “Sweet 
biggest selling march book in the United 
States during the vear 1940. He was 
gratified when word came recently from 
a bandmaster in the 
that Richards 
ing their bit on a warship “down under.” 


Australian naval 


forces marches are do- 


Not only reticent about discussing his 
personal accomplishments, he also often 
compositions under 


camouflages his 


fictitious names when conducting a pro- 
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gram on which one or more of his excel- 
talent” appear. 
Many an individual member of bands 


lent “home numbers 
which he has conducted has been startled 
to hear his own name announced as the 
composer of an encore about to be ren- 
dered which in reality, of course, came 
the 
Graduation from the Chicago Conser- 


from Richards musical genius. 
vatory of Music furnished the technical 
education necessary to put this talent 
for composition to work. 

As these words are written, the com 
bined Barnum & Bailey and Ringling 
Brothers Circus is enroute from Sara 
sota, Florida to New York City, where 
it opened the 1942 season at Madison 
Square Garden on April 9. From John 
Ringling North we have considerable 
data on what’s in store for circus-goers 
this year. Among the 800 famous artists 
are the Naittos, Chinese wizards of the 
wire, who were bombed in Honolulu last 
December. Seven new spectacle “ex 
travaganzas” and processional pageants 
have been originated and styled by John 
Murray Anderson, genius of the New 
York and London theatre. 

Norman Bel Geddes, famous designer 
of the New York World’s 
rama, has again had a hand in affairs 
of the big show for 1942. Old Sourpuss 
Mrs. 


for 


Fair Futu- 


Gargantua and his bride, Gat 


gantua, giant gorillas who some 
reason are heartily despised by all the 
elephants, will again be on exhibition in 
their futuristic, poleless tent. “The Ballet 
of the the 


horde of grotesque clowns who gladden 


Elephants,” ever-welcome 
childish hearts, the crash of band music, 
all make fans both young and old tin- 
gle at the mere thought of circus day 
once more approaching. 

With its theatre lighting, streamlin- 
ing and air-conditioning, the 1942 edi- 
tion of the World’s Greatest will be in 
vour neighborhood one of these fine 
War or no the 


should go on for, as the late Courtney 


days. war, circus 
Ryley Cooper so well put it, the Ring- 
lings have achieved something vital to 
the happiness of a nation. The great 


circus has become an institution sym 
bolizing the right of every American to 
freedom, the pursuit of happiness and 
to the peaceful way of life. Take your 


kids or kids to 


circus—as if we had to tell you! 


someone else’s see the 

And when the big show reaches north- 
ern [Illinois you can bet your boots that 
old-time 
Johnny Richards, will take it all in from 


trouper, Circus Bandmaster 
cook tent to sideshow to main top for 
the ten-thousandth time. 


Laa-a-a-dies and gentleme-e-en ... 
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YUNON a 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





New hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 
Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 











5300 =Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 






















OKLAHOMA 


ILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A suificient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 











Be We 


KIWANIS | Canada 


Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Ghateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.— A modern 


hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 


boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 


Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. Cc. —Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


ag ; CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
Canadian Pacific Kote2, Where the Kiwanis Club meets 
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. “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
# AIR-CONDITIONED 


GENERAL malaeen 












ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








Onn 


: Nuzces ROTEL 

















Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 





Union Terminal 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG’R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 
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in AKRON it’s 
THE MAYFLOWER 


ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 


WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
FSR) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
eS 


SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 





| i: ARLINGTON 


itm, HOTEL and BATHS 
q TS 
EE] KIWANIS MEE 

ME * D WepNEsDAY 6:15 


bine ARKANSAS 


PARK 
















HOT SPRINGS 





THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 
ar ating ice water, radio loud speak- 
West Virginia’s er. 89 bedrooms and all public 


newest and most space completely air conditioned 


modern hotel 


ROGER S. CREEL, 


Rates $2.50 and up 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 





HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











meron stso — CHICAGO 
hiss: HOTEL 
+ MemP"” PEABODY 


'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland 
Catering Manager General Managet 
West End Club Down Town Club 


BL Zw sstiane 


On U.S. Routes 2, 6 & 20 


KIWANIS CLUB meets ever y 
Friday at 6 P.M. 


OT 






Rates: $3.00 Single 
$4.00 Do uble 


ing Room, Coffee Shop and 
‘Gee tail Bar —Free Parking 


CLEVELAND, ono 








7 HE LINCOLN HOTEL 


Marion, Virginia 


"The center of civic and social life of 
Marion and Smyth County” 


Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays at 6:30 











McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 














WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
Bluefield 
West Virginia 


KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 


























FAIRGROUNDS moms 
HOTEL fener 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2. 00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
Free Parking. ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louts Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 














HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kimball “we 


W here Kiwanians — 
Each Wednesday No 


FRED W. PEVERLEY. 


Perfectly appointed 
modern hotel— Hae) 
tall ty and §& 


erv 
400 Abs olutely Fir 








General Manager and Kiwanian 


proof Rooms. 





KIWANIS 
, Meets for Luncheon Every Friday 
"oven FORTERELUEE 


OMAHA 
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Milk 1942 Model 


ide gaps as “artificial lightning.” And 

} this transformation of milk to milk 
powder, it has gained the power to span 
at distances and jump great gaps in 


ur milk supply lines 


One ot the worst gaps has been our 
illions of children without milk. But 
vatch this new powdered milk in action! 
In Washington, D.C., a sociologist has 
long been feeding herself and 50 under- 
privileged children on five cents per per- 
on per meal. She is making an extra- 
rdinary front-line attack upon poverty, 
ot with text-book diets which can’t be 
ttorded, but by doing what can actually 
he done with five cents per meal. A 
ear ag he first bought powdered, sep- 
irated milk at wholesale, worked it into 
er five-cent meals, and up went the 
iealth and weight of her 50 children as 


magic had gone into them. Nor was 


far from magic; milk powerful enough 
to drive into the lives of very poor 


hildren ! 


What she had bought for about two 
cents per quart wholesale (now about 
three cents) was the body-building part, 
not the fat part, of a quart of milk. This 

the finest body-building food in the 
world, at unprecedentedly low cost, 
immediately ranking as an incomparable 
ource of calcium (indispensable in the 
building of teeth and bones). She was 
much surprised to see the children gain 
weight so quickly under the impact of 
milk devoid of fat. This was _ partly 
hecause the children suddenly absorbed 
much more of the protein in their day- 
old bread, once the splendid milk-protein 
hegan to team up with that of the bread, 
so that the true cost of the powdered 
milk was materially less than the small 
price paid. (Qur mountainous wheat 
supplies are one of our chief bulwarks 
against hunger, but we can’t get full 
value out of them unless we salvage a 


huge volume of separated milk.) 


How much can be salvaged by drying, 
vitimately? Thirty million quarts a day 
is suggested by an excellent trade au- 
thority as the ultimate goal, an accom- 
plishment so great that it can hardly be 
comprehended. Just call it “epochal.” 
lhe probability that this new flood of 
precious food would be able to prolong 
the vigor of millions for years beyond 
the age at which they “ought to grow 
old,” according to all historic tradition, 
may at first appear fantastic—but the 


impressive longevity research conducted 


(From page 13) 


under Dr. Henry C. Sherman of Co- 
lumbia points that way. 

But, without waiting to dream of 
goals, let’s start the ball rolling for a 


great national drive to “Salvage Sep- 





Illustrating the transformation of separated milk to 

milk powder from 34.4 ounces to 3 ounces—from a 

milk little able to bear shipping costs to the most 
powerful milk in the world. 


arated Milk,” breathing life into the 
statement of famed nutritionist Dr. W. 
H. Sebrell of the U. S. Public Health 
Service that “There is no question of the 
great food value of separated milk, and 
dried separated milk made freely avail- 
able would be of considerable importance 
in preventing some of our widespread 
malnutrition.” 

Preventing malnutrition: there’s the 
story which this powerful milk must 
write. For no amount of philanthropic 
dental work, however urgent and help- 
ful, can hope to match the achievement 
of fine teeth through fine nutrition. May 
we not spread swiftly the gospel that 
poor teeth are costly, this powerful milk 
cheap ? ° 

That is, cheap if we put our shoulders 
to the wheel; carry vigorously the mes- 
sage of this milk, without requiring the 
milk industry to conduct too lavish an 
advertising campaign (which might 
raise the cost of the milk beyond the 
reach of millions). The milk industry 
can make its finest contribution by con- 
tinuing to improve the flavor, by making 
the milk powder “freely available” at 
retail, and by distinguishing between 
whole milk and separated milk with such 
scrupulous kindness that no suggestion 
remains that separated milk is “in- 
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, 


If this milk is 
given the very highest prestige, people 


ferior” or “secondary.’ 


of small income will be proud to buy it 
for their children, which would certainly 
not be the case if any stigma, or sugges- 
tion that it is a “residue,” is conveyed 
to them. 

What the government can do is to give 
this milk-salvage operation the strong 
official support it needs. Every grocery 
store can be asked to give prominent 
display to a poster boldly setting forth 
the statements Dr. Parran has made, 
making clear that the necessity of “utiliz- 
ing as human food the greatest possible 
quantity of this material is too obvious 
to need discussion,” as the Department 
of Agriculture states. Even though de- 
mand outstrips immediate supplies, a 
substantial amount should be available 
for use by underprivileged children, as 
purchases for them can be given govern- 
ment precedence, if necessary, over sales 
to large commercial users. 

Our work with underprivileged chil- 
dren is going to be under fearful strain 
as total war increases its cruel demands. 
We simply won’t have available all the 
doctors and dentists who have been 
helping them in the past, or the amounts 
of money we know they need. But we 
do have this powerful milk, a very great 
“ounce of prevention” to bolster their 
health, their very lives, in our cities 
now and in 1942 summer camps. 

If we think of this great work, not 
especially as salvaging milk, but as sal- 
vaging the teeth, the bones, muscle, and 
to areal extent, the very lives of millions 
of our own children, we shall be building 
in a very true sense the future of the 
United States. Working with this in- 
spiration and devotion, I think we shall 
not fail. 
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What Price State Trade Barriers? 


(From page 5) 


regulations for labeling, selling and serv- 
ing practically stop this food from en- 
tering more than half our states. 
Margarine is a product principally of 
the southern states. It provides the sec- 
ond largest outlet for cotton and soybean 
oil. The National Cotton Council reports 
that one billion pounds of cottonseed 
were used to produce the oil that went 
into margarine last year, representing 
the seed from 3,000,000 acres planted to 
cotton. Dairy states in the north dis- 
criminate against margarine, in a mis- 
guided effort to eliminate so far as 
its 
Thirty-two states prohibit adding yellow 


possible competition with butter. 
coloring in this low-cost food, although 
40 to 50 percent of all butter is artificially 
colored yellow. 

Wisconsin levies an annual tax of 
$1,000 upon manufacturers of margarine, 
$500 upon wholesalers, $25 for retailers 
and hotels, and $5 for boarding houses 
serving the spread. Each pound is taxed 
15 cents. These restrictions were passed 
as revenue measures, but taxes collected 
on margarine in a recent year in Wis- 
consin totaled only $14.42. The product 
is effectively excluded from the state. 

Washington, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Oklahoma levy 


prohibitive taxes upon margarine. 


Wyoming, 


Labeling provisions present a confus- 
ing picture. Some states require con- 
tainers or cartons to be marked top, side 
and bottom; others, top only; others, 
two sides directly opposite, and so on. 
Sizes of packages and kinds of printing 
to be displayed make the interstate sale 
of margarine extremely difficult. 

Less than 30 retail grocers in the 48 
states sell colored margarine, and less 
than one-third the stores of the whole 
country handle the uncolored product. 
Bitter retaliation has been attempted. 
Louisiana has authorized the state agri- 
cultural commissioner to embargo the 
products of states discriminating against 
Louisiana products. Several other south- 
states restrict northern 


ern sharply 


dairy foods, and some officials have 
openly urged economic boycotts. A bill 
was presented to the 1941 Texas as- 
sembly which would have placed a high 
tax on paper towels—an important Wis- 
consin export. 

The war is causing severe shortages 
of fats and oils. Some sacrifices in food 
standards will be necessary. Barriers 


against margarine do not increase butter 


consumption, nor do retaliatory laws 
aid the use of margarine. 

Inspection and sanitary regulations 
livestock 


try trade barriers in 32 states. Several 


have established and poul- 


states require disease tests from 10 to 


90 days in advance of the date of im- 
portation. The length of time animals 
must be quarantined upon reaching state 
of destination varies from one to three 
months. Five states attempt to discour- 
age importation of poultry by forcing 
expensive tests, some by certified veter- 
inarians within the state. Such tests are 
not required of resident hatchery men. 
As a member of the legislature of 
Missouri from 1932 to 1936, I witnessed 
the tide of trade-barrier laws set in. The 
Show-Me State has 30 statutes 
clearly discriminatory against 
states. That’s about par. 


now 
other 
Six of these 
are barriers to interstate trade by motor 
carriers. Almost all the others apply to 
consumer goods. 

Recently I drove to numerous points 
along the Missouri borders, and visited 
several of 


the capitals of our 


seven | 


adjoining commonwealths, to see how | 


the protection of our products affects 


them. How our neighbors are striking 
back! All seven retaliate on motor- 


transportation laws, some of them mak- 


ing it almost impossible for Missouri | 


truckers of foodstuffs to get across the 
line. All answer us on our dairy-prod- 
The 


famous, but when they 


ucts discriminations. apples of 
Missouri are 
cross the line into Kansas they must 
fall into unmarked bins, while nearby 
are the home product under signs which 
announce “Kansas Grown Apples.” 
Several states hit us with “use taxes” 
(a polite term for sales taxes on out- 


state products). It’s 4 cents a gallon on 
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Wayne Miller 
Chicago 
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The most economical way 
to get your message out 


For 
Advertising specials. 
Price changes. 
Meeting notices. 
Announcements. 
Luncheon notices. 
Return card notices. 
Verify orders, etc. 


& 
Notice 
Club secretaries. 
Business firms. 
Churches, Schools, 
Stores, Filling stations. 


It's The 


DUPLICARD 


First plastic duplicating ma- 
chine. 1941 Award winner. 
fully guaranteed 


Only $9.75 


plus tax 


complete with supplies 





It reproduces your message, 
typed or written. It is simple 
to operate 1,000 cards per 
hour. Write for particulars. 


Pac Manufacturing 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 














Again We Welcome 


American Visitors ! 


Our industry and 
our people are 
owe fe to mags! 
ut La Province de 
Québec lacks none 
= ..of that Old World 
<v¢— charm for which it 
—-is renowned. Come 
this year! 
From the City of 
Québec, America’s Gibraltar, you'll 
set out through the fascinating 
country of creaking bullock carts 
... Norman windmills . . . pic- 
turesque- outdoor bake-ovens. 
Through fashionable watering- 
places you'll reach the rugged 
coast, where mountains pile into 
the sea... tiny fishing villages dot 
the shore... and all the grandeur 
of ocean and sky opens new vistas 
of adventure to the traveler. No- 
where will you find a holiday like it 
... nowhere will you find sights to 
compare with that of La Roche 
Percée, Ile Bonaventure . . land’s 
end at Gaspé. 
Enjoy this famous tour! Friendly 
French Canadians welcome you. 





No passports required by U.S. Citizens. 
No tolls on Provincial Bridges. 
No individual Liquor Permits required. 
Here, vacation dollars go farther due 
to the rate of exchange. 








For maps and descriptive literature. 

apply to your home travel agency, au- 

tomobile club, Chamber of Commerce, 

railway, steamship or bus office, La 

Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 

48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 
direct to Dept. 72. 


LA PROVI E, , 


TOURIST BUREAU 
QuEé€Bpec - CANADA 

















gasoline going into Oklahoma, and 2 


percent on almost every item taken into 
Arkansas to sell. In the 
Iowa line I found bakers particularly 


towns near 
bitter about the Iowa law which requires 
all bread imported from neighbor states 
to be weighed at the first point of stop 
for sale. “Infernal nuisance!’’ was the 
verdict. 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard has said, “Food will win the 
war and write the peace.” It can—if it 
is allowed free and fair access, without 
discrimination on account of its place 
of production, to every home in the land. 
Only an awakened public opinion is 
needed to secure action as fast as legisla- 
bill is 


Congress to set aside state laws which 


tion can move. A now before 
impose unreasonable burdens upon in- 


terstate motor traffic. Supplementary 
bills should complete the scope of action. 
Then, Congress should establish a joint 
federal-state commission, to deal intelli- 
gently, promptly and vigorously with the 
problem. 

The states must do their part. In fact, 
proper action by the states would make 


drastic federal control unnecessary. No 
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one questions the duty of the states to 
maintain public safety and protect the 
health of their citizens. Trade barriers 
represent the abuse of such powers. The 
states should codperate in a program to 
abandon rivalry and retaliation, and to 
establish uniformity and_ reciprocity. 
Repeal of all state laws. discriminating 
against the products and enterprise of 
any other state is the goal. 

This subject is scheduled for discus- 
sion at the annual conference of state 
governors in June. Forty-three states 
hold regular sessions of the assemblies 
in early 1943, and the remaining five 
may hold special sessions. Citizens of 
every state may inform themselves about 
trade barriers in their own states by 
writing for a complete list to Paul T. 
Truitt, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington. For the general public good, 
citizens should be prepared to overcome 
any pressure of minority groups to retain 
protection or special favors. The pro- 
gram of trade-barrier removal can be 
made 90 percent effective in one year’s 
Rarely has there been a more 
opportunity to demonstrate 
democracy at work. 


time. 
clear-cut 


Mozart Meets the People 
(From page 7) 


| that produced Europe’s great singing 


| artists. 


As Hocker and Levin worked it out, 
the program for the Philadelphia Opera 
campaign became a three-pronged one. 
The creation of opportunities for the 
young American artist to develop and 
grow in grand opera was one. The 
presentation of concrete proof that opera 
can be “good theater” as well was an- 
other. And a campaign to build a new 
and wider opera audience was the third. 

Originally it was the Philadelphians’ 
plan to accustom their audiences to 
opera in English gradually over a five- 
year period, but the fact that early per- 
formances in English far outsold those 
in French and Italian compelled the com- 
pany to announce an all-English policy. 
Now in the Quaker City’s Academy of 
Music, in seats once sacred to puffed-up 
dowagers and austere tycoons, boys and 
girls from schools and colleges, young 
office workers, and thousands who never 
before had entered a symphony hall or 
opera house thrill to great music that is 
a first class show besides. They roar 
with laughter as the merry deceptions 
of Count explain 


Almaviva’s court 


themselves in clear contemporary Eng- 
lish. They are flung into the com- 
pany of young Bohemians who live as 
well as sing the joys and sorrows of attic 
love. And an exciting new opera public 
is awakening to new values in an old art. 

A new species of opera singer is being 
developed as well by the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. “These young singers,” 
declares no less an authority than Deems 
Taylor, “have voices, and they know 
more about acting than the old stop and 


go rule of left-arm-up-right-hand-on- 
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right - arm - up - left - hand - on 
And no wonder, for all 
histrionic 


bosom, 
bosom.” are 
selected on the basis of in- 
stinct, appearance, personality, as well 
equipment. all, 


products of this country’s own schools 


as vocal Americans 
and teachers, they average twenty-seven 
years in age, and were selected from 
more than a thousand young artists au- 
ditioned from every state in the union. 
Among the Fausts and Mimis of the 
present roster are singers who were 
tailors’ assistants, venders of hosiery 
from door to door, a teacher in a back- 
woods school, a model in a Los Angeles 
department store, and a bill collector 
for the Staten Island Edison Company. 

Another 


ture from operatic practice, an extensive 


Philadelphia Opera depar- 


rehearsal schedule, coupled with its 
abandonment of the old “star” system, 
give these singers a unique opportunity 
for growth and development. The gen- 
eral public is probably not aware that at 
the Metropolitan, for instance, most of 
the traditional operas are staged without 
a single full-cast rehearsal. A newly im- 
ported singer may, in fact, disembark 
from a boat in the morning and step out 
as Romeo or Siegmund the same night, 
to 


trance his Juliet or Sieglinde will use to 


altogether uncertain as which en- 
greet him or where and how she will re- 
ceive his embrace. A rehearsal with or- 
chestra is virtually unheard of, except 
when a new conductor is engaged and 
given an hour or so to outline to the 
players his general conducting ideas. 
The Philadelphia Opera Company, on 
the other hand, stages a minimum of 
twenty-five full-cast rehearsals for each 
opera and at least three or four full- 
length rehearsals with orchestra. 

With stage director and musical di- 
rector sharing responsibility alike, there 
is equal emphasis from the first on both 
dramatic and musical aspects. In full 
view of the singers always is a picture 
of the stage setting as it will appear on 
the night of the perfermance, so that 
distances and directions will always be 
kept clearly Almost 
member of the company is intent on 


in mind. every 
studying every possible role for which 
You 


will see them sitting by following a re- 


his or her voice may be suited. 


hearsal in their scores and often mouth- 


Cryslalaire MICHIGAN 


An established camp for girls in the beau- 
tiful dunes of Lake Michigan on Crystal 
Lake. Staffed with mature counselors. 
ing a special feature. For booklet and in- 
formation address: 

Kiwanian DR. FENIMORE E. PUTT 
1246 Kensington Road Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 


FRANKFORT 


Rid- | 


| 





ing the parts other artists are actually 
singing. 
Encouragement for Americans does 
not stop with singers; it goes for com- 
Last year the Philadelphia 


Composers’ Con- | 


posers too. 
Opera Company held a 
test. 
submitted had sufficient musical and dra- 


Though none of the manuscripts | 


matic merit to justify performance at the 
time, the company still has a “welcome 
mat” for the American composer on its | 
doorstep. —_ Last Gian-Carlo | 
Menotti’s radio opera, “The Old Maid 
and the Thief’ was given its premiere | 


season 


stage performance under the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company’s auspices, and in 


February of this year Deems Taylor’s | 
“Ramuntcho” had its world premiere. 
The broadening of the opera repertoire 
the 
not only by presenting American opera, | 


is being undertaken by company, | 
but also works which are established fa- 
vorites abroad, but have been neglected 
this addition to 
standard “Carmen” 
“Faust,” Philadelphians have presented 
Tchaikovsky's the 
American premieres of Reznicek’s opera 


in country. In such 


works and 


as 
Onegin,” 


“Eugene 


burlesque ‘Fact or Fiction” and Puccini’s 
trilogy (“The Cloak,” ‘Sister Angelica,” 


and “Gianni Schicchi’’?) and Ravel’s 
miniature masterpiece, “The Spanish 
Clock.” When it scheduled the first 


American performance in English of 
Debussy’s “Pelleas and Melisande,” the 


author of the libretto, Nobel Prize win- 


ner Count Maurice Maeterlinck, broke a 


thirty-nine vear boycott of his own work 

to attend and applaud the showing. 
The Philadelphia Company 

does not merely present these works; in 


Opera 


every case it has revitalized them and 


made opera as effective and credible as 


the best modern drama. Simplicity and 
directness are keynotes in staging, with 
the dramatic claptrap that has come to be 
associated with opera stringently elim- | 
Such incredible effects for ex- | 


inated. 
ample as the descending angels in the 
finale of ‘Faust’? (in place of which the 
celestial idea is set forth in a beam of 
light falling on the dying Margaret) 
have gone by the board. The outmoded 
tradition that assigned romantic male 
Siebel 
Octavian in “The Rose Cavalier” to fe- 


such as in ‘Faust’” and 


parts 


male contraltos or mezzo-sopranos has 
been Philadelphia 
Opera productions, these roles are sung | 


abolished too. In 
by male tenors, whose behavior can be 
more convincingly amorous for a modern 
audience. 

With a limited budget at its command, 
the of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company cannot be either ex- | 


productions 
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VISIT 


[CK 
BRUNSW 
NEW © 


ANADA 


.  ¢ FRIENDSHIP 
for AND 
HEALTH 


This year more than ever before a vaca- 
tion in New Brunswick, Canada, will give 
you fun and health-building recreation. 
The health 
necessary effort 

islands, the 


recipe for abounding so 


for our joint war -will 
be discovered in the romantic 
long sea-cooled beaches, extending 600 
miles along the Atlantic coast, the many 
lakes, the the 


surpassed Atlantic silver salmon and trout 


majestic rivers, and un- 


angling. 
New Brunswick is nearby, only a few 
hours by train or plane. No passports are 
required. Your money is worth more here. 
RELAX, Have Fun, and Build Up For 
Victory. 
Write 
NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 
Tourist Bureau 


Depart. 242-y, 454 Ring St., Fredericton, 


New Brunswick, Canada. 











All-Metal 
ADDING 


MACHINE 
FOR 


me) \ MOTORISTS 
KEEPS ACCOUNT OF 


GAS, O/l, AND MONEY SPENT. 
ADDS by ITSELF & COMPLETE RECORD 


Motorists, help toward Victory! Accurate records 
of mileage and expense stop waste .. . make cars 
last longer. KEE-PA-COUNT is a handy, quick, 
positive ‘Bookkeeper’. No ‘‘notebook roe 
no time lost writing or adding. KEE-PA-COUNT is 
out of sight; attaches back of visor. All metal. 
Handsome finish in Maroon, Brass, and White 
Enamel. Two separate totals for Gasoline and 
Money Spent. Also place for Period and Yearly 





| Record, and Oil and Grease. A ‘‘KEE-PA-COUNT" 
| record of your car pays for itself 10 times over in 


tax exemptions .. . accurate checkup on car per- 
formance . . . saving bother and time. Regular 
price, $2. For limited time only, special introduc- 
tory offer $1. 10 day money-back trial. Write to- 
day, enclosing $1 bill. Sent postpaid. 


AUTOMATIC GAS-LOK CO. S:2's.242'c22.5; 


Van Buren, Chicago 





PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 
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travagant or lavish, but its public has 


learned that this need not be a criterion 


for effectivenes The company allows 
but $500 a pertormance tor its settings 
incl $1,000 a vear for its costumes 

The proof of the Philadelphia Opera 


Company's pudding lies not onlv in the 


if of rave it has accumulated 


notices 


from the Quaker City press and from 


parts of the country, 


usical notables 
ski, Walter Damrosch, 
Tibbett, 
it has 


mn) the plaudit 7? uch 


vlor, and Lawrence 
hut in its own ledgers To date, 


iny opera com 


pany the world over, and in a season or 
two expects to be completely self-sup 
porting, an unheard-of thing for any 
operatic organization anywhere. Groups 
in other cities, inspired by the success 
Quaker 


are applying there constantly 


of the City experimentalists, 


for in- 
formation and assistance in organizing 
along similar lines, and already com- 
panies with similar aims have sprouted. 
It looks as if, after more than a hundred 
years of opera in America, the art is 
finally coming into its own—and that an 
renaissance 1s 


American operatic 


burgeoning. 


PRIMACY TO THE SPIRITUAL 


By James Welker 


WANIS LUB 


OUR Committee on Kiwanis Edu 


cation has accorded me the privi- 


lege of calling your attention 


briefly to the first object of Kiwanis and 


its importance in this most critical time 


in our histor, 


‘To give primacy to the human and 


piritual rather than to the material 


values of life,” is not only the first object 


of Kiwanis, but the most impertant to 


In this 
that 


u and to our country just now. 


object of Kiwanis is the power 


guides and directs all purposes for which 
Kiwanis strives 

Through the radio and by the press 
we hear much of the winning of the war, 
and winning the peace, or constructing 
the peace after the war has 


world for 


course the same 
the 


Neither has anv chance of suc- 


been won. Of 


that 


power 


must win war must win the 


peace 
cess without the first object of Kiwanis. 

This is no time to attempt to show 
that we should win, what disasters would 
or what contributions 


follow our tailure. 


WAR EFFORT 
UNFAIR 


To 
A.HITLER 





OF NORTHERN CC 


LUMBUS. OHIO 


to Christian civilization would be made 
by our success in this present conflict. 

Now, it is ours to show that we have 
the power to win. That power to save 
this country must come as did the power 
to create it, through the individual. 

No president, no administration, no 
political party has the power to win this 
war, only the individual, guided by the 
spirit that directed early settlers to our 
shores, that inspired the Declaration of 
Independence, that wrought the Con- 
stitution, that banished slavery from our 
midst and that endowed us with potential 
opportunities and material resources be- 
yond comprehension; only this same 
power can win this war 

Had we lived up to our responsibili- 
ties, and given primacy to spiritual 
values, today we would be “The light of 


the world,” directing a Christian civil 


ization that hitherto has been but a 
dream. 
But we have failed. We beat our 


chests and boast of our Christian civil 


ization. Civilization, perhaps, Chris 


tian, no. Do vou believe that a nation 
that has an ever increasing crime record, 
that 1,517,000 


crimes last vear, that has a murder every 


had more than major 
44 minutes, that has an auto theft everv 
that spends 55% of its 


fact a 


three minutes, 
total 


Christian nation ? 


income for luxuries, is in 


I wonder if we do not think that our 
charities should be dispensed with some 
thought and intelligence, when we recall 
that 560 missions, 498 
churches, 480 schools, and 30 hospitals 


we established 


in Japan. With these missionaries and 
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this for 


churches, schools and hospitals, went 


teachers, with equipment 
vast supplies of machines, oils, metals 


and munitions. We knew what Japan 
Was preparing to do with this material, 
for brutal 
Chi- 


appeasing Japan 


we knew it was to be used 
murder of countless thousands of 
We hoped by 


she would be content with her murderous 


nese, 


attacks on helpless China, and leave us 


alone for awhile. Of course we were 


getting from Japan quantities of silks, 


Christmas decorations and United States 


flags. 

Can we, either as citizens or as Ki- 
wanians, brush aside our share in the 
responsibility for the three thousand 


graves that dot the verdant slopes that 
rise beyond Pearl Harbor? Certainly, 
No. 

We have had opportunities to win 
the peace but failed. After first 
World War, to the 


conference firmly believed that confer- 


the 


our envoys peace 
ence would be guided by the spiritual 
rather than by the material values. But 
vou know the story, there were delays 
after delays, business expediency and 
political intrigue intervened. Our high 
ideals were lost sight of and America 
lost a golden opportunity to be of 
supreme service to a distressed world. 
Since then Germany, Italy and Japan 
defied 
robbed and enslaved countless thousands 


have civilization, murdered, 
of citizens of small helpless nations. 


We, again and again, by our com- 
placency, selfishness and greed _ stifled 
our spiritual concepts, lost the confidence 
and respect of smaller nations that we 
helped to create and promised to defend. 

What price we must now pay that we 
may have another opportunity to join 
the liberty loving peoples of the earth 
in building a Christian civilization we 
do not know. But this we do know, the 
sacrifices we must make will be great. 
\We 
efforts to attain a full realization of the 


must dedicate ourselves and our 
first object of Kiwanis. 

Of course each one of us has learned 
at some time to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
Some of us learned to lisp it at our 
mother’s knee, some learned it at Sun- 
day School and others of us just learned 
the 


learned to 


However, none of us 
the 
tense meaning with which it goes up 


it by way. 


has repeat it with in- 
from a score of nations every day. And 
what a world of meaning in that appeal, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” May 
we never know the meaning of that 
pathetic appeal as it is uttered by count- 
less millions across the seas tonight. 
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Tee Stars Will Shine 
At Cleveland 
(From page 10) 


now starring in American ice revues, 
adding their talents to those of our 
many “home grown” stars. Ice revues 


like the one Kiwanians will see at Cleve- 
land now have a truly international 
flavor. 

Cleveland’s new Arena has been en- 
gaged for the show which will entertain 
Kiwanians and their families at the 1942 
convention. The Arena, a huge structure 
built especially to house ice shows and 
hockey, although it has been host to 
many other types of events, has housed 
all the present-day stars of the skating 
extravaganzas, 

The biggest names in ice show lan- 


guage have flashed across its Euclid 
Avenue marquee. Sonja Henie, the 


blonde and petite ice queen from Nor- 
way who has twirled and spun her way 
the hearts of millions of movie 
Eddie Shipstad and Oscar John- 


into 


goers; 


son, with a “Bowery comedy” act which 
has panicked audiences from coast to 
coast; lovely, brunette Bess Ehrhart, 


whose swirling, gliding waltzes on skates 
have been called the most graceful ever 

Joe Jackson, 
but ever-funny, bicycle act to the slippery 
all these 
and others among the ice revue’s stars 


who transferred his old. 


ice and made it even funnier; 


are fair samples of the magnitude to 
which musical comedies on ice have risen 
in scarcely over a decade. 

If it is speed you like, the ice show has 
flashing 


it—blinding, speed that only 


experts on keen blades can accomplish. 
If it is grace you admire, the ice ballet. 
with its dazzling and charming girls 
sweeping with clockwork precision, will 
be the answer. If it is comedy you crave, 
the looniest buffoons in the business have 
put their acts on skates, and added a few 
more to make a side-splitting show. 

A super-scale musical production on 
ice, with all the glamour, the dash and 
good music of the best stage shows, plus 
the breath-taking thrills that only the 
stars of the ice can provide, are packed 
into one grand performance. Although 
a summer ice revue must seem to the 
layman as out-of-season as a strawberry 
in December, Kiwanians will find a real 


AY 


YOUR OLD PAPERS 
Se 
SALVATION ARMY 














treat in store when they fill Cleveland’s 


Arena, where, incidentally, all the seats 
are good ones, for their own special 
show. 


For those who have seen the sparkling 
magnificent ensembles of 
it is a thrill they will 
for those 


and 
ice revues before, 
welcome the chance to repeat; 
who have never attended an ice show, it 
is the chance of a lifetime. 

& 
ALL-KIWANIS WEEK— 
SET FOR JUNE 14-18 
Po eee Week will be ob- 


served by all clubs in the United 


soloists 


14-20, Ki- 


service 


Canada 


twenty-seven 


June 
years of 


States and 
wanis’ 
achievement will be stressed. 


attention on 


The cele- 
brations will concentrate 
the organization’s war program and the 
conununity service rendered. 

“Asa service club our 113,000 Kiwan- 
united to do a good wartime 


jans are 


job in their communities’ announced 
Donley in a special 
“Wartime 


Our times call 


President Charles S. 
bulletin to all clubs. 
is the keynote of today. 


service 


for self-sacrifice, courage and determina- 
tion, thrift and a faith that right will 
win.” 

The program is in charge Interna- 
tionally of the chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion, F. W. Tomasek, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Local club Committees on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation are in charge of the club pro- 
grams. 

In a special bulletin to club presidents, 
Chairman Tomasek suggests as a theme 
“United Effort.” He declares the oc- 
casion “is one that emphasizes the unity 
of spirit and oneness of purpose that 
prevails throughout our far flung Ki- 
wanis organization. The objects, pur- 
poses and traditions of Kiwanis should 
be stressed with special emphasis on the 
role of Kiwanis in the war emergency. 
A strong organization is challenged to a 
‘United Effort’ for All- 
Night will be celebrated in 
June 16. 


great victory. 
Kiwanis 


Cleveland, 
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FUN in the Heart of 


WISCONSIN 









SWIM! BOAT! FISH! GOLF! 
TENNIS ~RIDING ~ARCHERY 
SWIMMING POOL: 
SHUFFLEBOARD-RIFLE RANGE 


Cake Nokomis with 43 miles of shoreline 
and many islands is in the heart of the 
big game and fish country. A fisherman's 
Poy. 33% and an ideal for rest or 

. 337 miles north of Chicago on the 
mi waukee “and U.S. SU: ‘ts a 
to reach by road or rail. eeneoping 
Cabins, pn shore or isiands— nis to} 
week. . Hot and water in 
each room —American plan (including 
meals) +30 week and up. 


WRITE FORJt2e ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE! 


NORTHWOODS ONLY SWIMMING POOL 


HEAFFORD JCT. WIS. 


HONOR tTtnHoseE oF 


bout ORGANIZATION 








who are in the armed 
forces by displaying a 


SERVICE FLAG 


You are eligible to display a serv 
ice flag with one star for each per 
son of your organization who is 
serving in any branch of the armed 


forces, nurses included. 
Seautiful service flags made in 
all sizes. @ Send for Complete 


Illustrated Price List. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR INDIVIDUAL FLAGS 


for homes—size 7 x 11 inches, made of fine satin, trimmed 
with rayon fringe, cord, tassels, wood cross bar, 1 to 
stars. Special Price per flag complete, 50c. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. Tear Out this ad 
Write today. 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Ill. 








EXECUTIVE PERSONALIZED MATCHES 


HeRE’s a modern note for modern 
business men. Your own personal 
match packs that will stay on your 
desk. Causes comment everywhere 
Your name or initials neatly lettered 
in Gold on Black, Brown, or White 
mateh pack. Size 1% by 3 inches 
Box of 50 personalized match packs 
sent postpaid for $1.00. Orders 
shipped same day. 


Vega Match Co., 179 W. Washington St., 





Chicago 











WELCOME KIWANIS MEMBERS 
TO THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 


Special Tourist Rate $1.75 up per person. Reductions 
for large groups. Hotel in center of theater and 
shopping district. Write for FREE souvenir booklet. 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109 W. 45th St., New Ling mY. 
Perry B. Frank, Mor. Dir. 
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SPEECHES io sities vameaeiens 
t 


on any pt Db 





ollection 
Officer's 


or Pvery Occasion,’* 
P lic Speaking Manual, $1.50 
f andl ok with Instant P ri amentary Guide, $1.50 


OkES New Jokes and Humorous Se . 
pared and mailed monthi a 
; Joke Book, $1.50 Stag 
50 Toastmaster’s Humor Guide, 
STUNTS Stunt Book $!} 50; Ladies’ Night Pro- 
gram mic Debates, $2; Pro- 
gram Chairman's F -_ Hoo k. $1.50 Banquet Book, 


*1°°- National Reference Libra 


hgh Stevie &, 
$1.50 





2014 Torbenson Clevelan 


. Ohio ao 





ea SPEAKER'S DESK 


me banquet tables, et« 
re front x 18 high x 18 
> deep A piece furniture 
o st every club needs for 
the convenience of speakers 
Desk is built with shelf_for 
extra papers books, etc 
ished with rubber 
corners Light 






mpact and 
‘De ske are made only as_or- 
, and require Be to four 
lays for delivery ach $5.00 
Sec retary catalog of club supplies now Benes 
‘oO GLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOS S. Wells St.. Chicago Wabash 2070 


. 





Get Axel Christensen 
POPULAR SPEAKER 
HUMORIST-PIANIST 


for your banquet or ladies’ night 
and be guaranteed an evening of 
laughter and entertainment. Terms 
very reasonable. Write 


Axel W. Christensen 
Suite 35, 306 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, or Phone Harrison 5670 














HISTORICAL MARKERS 
TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
Send size and wording for FREE SKETCH 

Illustrated Booklet om Request 


for adding 
names of those 
entering armed ° 


», forces. » 





Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Quick Service on 


RUBBER STAMPS 





Stam 


Dating and Numbering Stam 
SEAL 


Pads, Inks and NOTARY POC 
Send for Catalogue 
MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 


28 So. mee = St. CHICAGO, iLL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 

















-* That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT _every- 
dnwt\ vhere about THE LAUGH FIESTA, 3 hours 
. ean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
at ARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere — coast to ceast serv- 
ice Very low cost Write for Booklet, ref- 
and Guarantee 


erences 





<< | THE panty GUILD 
— 6 North Michigan Ave 






BE AN p KER!) 


New unique book, ‘Everyday Speeches”’ 
by eminent speech instructor helps 
make you confident, popular speaker. 
Packed with newest suggestions, ex- 
amples—introductions, presentations, 
talks for special days and occasions, 
humor, ets Nothing else like it! 
Users delighted! Now in 3rd edition! 


Each chapter worth all the $1 


low price Order your copy 
Alma Sothman *Z2 LO oot. oF 

















today 
, NEBR 


BOX 3863-K-6 














MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


A Declaration of War By the Unarmed Forces 


(See 


weeks ago a young lieu 


oo eks ag 
WY tenant and his 


ing war problems. 


army 


father were discuss- 
The voung lieutenant 
“Dad, 
equipment and we'll knock their blocks 
off tell the that 


it’s their war, 


made this statement : give us the 


step out and people 


too.”’ 

told 
in the wording of the declaration printed 
this issue of The 
The did 


and he used his salesmanship 


The rest of the story is plainly 


on the back cover of 


Ki 


“step out”’ 


vanis Magazine. father 


training and the training of his friends 
interesting ef- 
You will see an enlarged ‘“Decla 
ration” at the Cleveland 
Convention. <A 


to put forth some 


forts. 


very 


exhibits at the 
“declaration” is being 
mailed to each club. 

the 
try The 


contacted seventy organizations and in- 


city to 
father 


Chicago was selected as 


out the “Declaration.” 
dividuals and the endorsement was en- 
A plan has been developed 
the into all 
cities and towns of the States. 
ot 


thusiastic. 
movement 
United 


for projecting 


Members organizations are being 


advised as to details. There is room for 


back 


cover) 


signatures than are shown 
cover. These signatures will be 
the of the United 


A picture of the bound book con- 


many more 
on the 
sent to 
States. 
taining sheets of these 
tions will be sent to each United States 
Congressman to 
The books will show 
ot 


President 
signed declara- 


Senator and and na- 


tional labor leaders. 
signatures 


on the the number 


and the name of the town and state. 


cover 


Our Roll of Honor 


Those Kiwanians, their sons and rela- 
tives who have made the supreme sac- 
rifice in this war of free peoples: 

Lieutenant Robert Spreng, Mansfield, 
Ohio 

Dr. Kenneth Bell, 

Major John 5S. 
Florida 

Colonel T. K. P. 
Washington 


Florida 


Tampa, 


Santord, 


3rengle, 


Stilwell, Pullman, 





Inu Memoriam 





Frank C. Biggs, Hamilton, Ontario, 
has passed away. He 
his district Committee on Public 

1936 and 1937; 
ternational Committee on Public 
Canada in 1937; 
Committee On-to-District 
City in 1937; chairman district 
mittee on Youth Movement in 1938; and 
\gri- 


was chairman of 
Affairs 
a member of the In- 
Affairs 
for chairman district 
Convention 
Com- 
on 


chairman district Committee 


culture in 1941. 
& 


Falls, South 


Kiwanian 


Beach, Sioux 


has passed away. 


Will A. 
Dakota, 
Beach was a charter 


member, served as 


president of his club in 1932, was chair- 


man of his District Committee on Boys 


& Girls Work in 1933 and 1935, and 
lieutenant governor in 1934. He died 


less than a month before his eightieth 


a birthday. 


George L. Richwine, Elyria, Ohio, past 


president 


Charles H. Thompson, Bangor, Maine, 
past president 
William C. Maupin, Salisbury, North 


Carolina, past president 
Neil J. 
past president 
Dr. Neil E. Spokane 
Washington, past president 
John M. Oakland City, 
diana, past president 
H. Osborn, 
past president 


Murphy, Lynn, Massachusetts, 


Valley, 


Bayne, 


VandeVeer, In- 


George Livingston, New 


Jersey, 
Indiana, 


EK. Rupert Bartley, Greencastle, 


past president 


John L. Howe, Carrington, North 
Dakota, past president 
W. A. Nash, Decatur, Illinois, past 


president 

















W::\ Ek been at War now for two and a half years 

. and our people are all-out in the military o1 
industrial armies, but the great sports and vacation- 
land of which Vancouver is the romantic hub is 
more than ever available to those who believe they 
can best do their bit by keeping fit. 

To the Government suggestion that recreational 
respite is essential, Vancouver adds an invitation to 
a play-ground centre from which, by common carrier, 
you can find your favoured recreation easily and at 
its very best. 

if you have budgeted your tires for a vacation, 
gasoline permits, issued free at the border, will allow 
suficient mileage for your visit. U. S. dollars are 
worth 109% more, and your welcome to this United 
Nation is both sincere and wholehearted. 


Entering Canada and returning to the United 
States has been simplified. Citizens leaving the U. S. 
are checked out by the immigration service at the 
border, making re-entry easy. Bring identification. 


Remember the Northwest District 
Convention. 
August 1-2-3 in Vancouver 


VANCOUVER 












































Kiwanis Victory Theme Stickers 


Many district and club officers will want to avail themselves of the opportunity to use the Kiwanis vic- 
tory theme on business and personal correspondence. Stickers, such as used in the illustration, size |” x 
212” are available in minimum quantities of 500 at 90c and in quantities of 1,000 at $1.50. 









@eneeante ran 
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By UNITED EFFORT - %, INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 
Kiwanis Mnternalional 
quis dndernation 











Orders should be placed through the General Office of Kiwanis International, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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1 Deckétnation of War 


By The 


NARMED FORCES 


of 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Ly eon than two millions American 
/ young men have gone to war! 
have set aside their hopes and 
They have left comfortable 
Postponed careers. Declared 


They 
dreams. 
homes. 
a moratorium on life! 

Turned abruptly from the ways of 
peace they are now digging ditches, 
building roads, peeling potatoes, swab- 
bing decks, emptying garbage, drilling, 
training learning to shoot! We may 
thank our lucky stars they don't have 
to learn to die. They are Americans. 


They just dont like being kicked 
around, 

They went cheerfully went where 
they were sent, and no questions 
asked. Rich and poor. Republicans 
and Democrats. Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Jews, Gentiles, white and 
colored, Wealth, position, religion, 
color, politics these don’t) matter 


when the question is one of freedom 
or slavery. 

There are no limitations on the 
hours these boys work now. No rules 
decide their pay. They've got a grim, 
tough job to do, and they're doing it 

like men! 

They're learning things every day 
these boys we say we cherish. Learn- 
ing a lot of things we should know 
but stupidly refuse to admit. 

They're learning that courage alone 
is a thin weapon against Axis planes 
and tanks. 

They're learning the tragedy of los- 
ing for want of a few extra bombers in 
the right place at the right time. 

They're learning the brutal, bloody 
cost of haggling and arguing and de- 
bating and stalling—while our sons 
die! 

We stood on the curb as they left. 
We cheered. We went with them to 
the station —-and shed a few tears. We 
drove home in our cars-—to warm fire- 
Then in a week or two—we 
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sides. 
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stormed the stores when the demand 


for cloth to clothe them removed the 


cuffs from our pants! 
In God’s name, America—let’s be 
men—at least as big as our sons! 


x * * 


We are the unarmed forces of the 
United States. No one of usis with- 
out responsibility—or duty! 

We live our comfortable lives back 
of the ramparts they watch. If they 


fail—there will be no life—but slow, 


living death! 

Our supreme duty—our only duty 
is to deliver to these young men the 
planes, tanks, guns and ships they 
need. Deliver them at top speed —and 
work as many hours making them —as 
they willingly work using them. 

They are out there now. Waiting 
with the coming of each dawn. And 
courage—their bravery 
their sacrifice —they’ve asked just one 
thing of us—‘*Don’t let us down!”’ 


xk K ® 


This is our unequivocal answer —we 
whose names appear below. WE DE- 
CLARE WAR! War on partisanship. 
War on all political intrigue. War on 
special privilege. War on blindness 
and bickering. 

We demand that every citizen of the 
United States, in or out of Govern- 
ment, in or out of management, in or 
out of labor, shall exert every human 
effort toward the production of war 
munitions and supplies in maximum 
quantity at maximum speed and at 
minimum cost. 


x *k * 


As a sacred duty to our armed forces 
and to the Government and _ the 
people—we the unarmed forces de- 
clare war on all swollen salaries, divi- 
dends, bonus payments or profits on 


war contracts for munitions or sup- 
plies, in excess of profits made in peace- 
time under conditions of full and free 
competition. And we demand full 
and detailed public exposure of all 
violations. 

We declare war on all rules, regula- 
tions or agreements which may pre- 
vent any worker on any war contract 
for munitions or supplies, from work- 
ingas many hours or as many days or as 
he or she is willing to work, or doing as 
much work as he or she wants to do to 
increase production—so long as normal 
health safeguards are’ maintained. 
And we demand full and detailed 
public exposure of organizations and 
individuals responsible for obstructing 
production. 

We declare war on all acts or failures 
to act, by members of the U. S. Senate 
or House of Representatives, which 
permit or encourage representatives of 
either capital or labor to increase costs 
or obstruct production on war ma- 
terials. And we demand full public 
exposure of any member of Congress 
guilty of failure to protect our armed 
forces and our people against saboteurs 
of production in either group. 

The signers of this Declaration of 
War are not concerned with political 
partisanship. We are neither for nor 
against any employer or group—nor 
any group of employees. 

We are concerned withaction! Full, 
unbridled, speedy action! And we 
propose to devote ourselves to these 
tenets—as a sacred trust. We promise, 
that when men die needlessly —the 
responsibility shall be firmly placed— 
insofar as it is within our ability to 
place it. 

To our Commander-in-Chief, the 
President of the United States—to the 
armed forces and the people, we pledge 
ourselves to this unalterable view for 
the duration of this war. 
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See page 48 





